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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 


indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance. 
**decOL’? on your label shows that it is 


paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subserip 
tion, but change the date on your wrappe1 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
=. WHITCOMB, 
’, Z. HUTCHINSON, 
i. Bs Roor, 
*. T. ABBOTT, 
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r'uos. G. NEWMAN, 
G. M. DooLitTrLe, 
W. F. Marks, 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
», H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MAson, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 
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EUGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 





WE. If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a 


pretty 


very 
thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
Saie. 

Nore.—One reader writes: 
‘“*I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [fof the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 





The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
inderside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
Send all orders to the office 
Jee Journal. 


or 6 for 25 cents, 


of the American 
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from the Ontario Goy 
S500 is to be used in helping to 
the Pan-American Exposi- 
they know how to get up 


E’AN APPROPRIATION 
ernment, ol 
make an exhibit at 
tion. Up that wa 


a 2ood show. 
- 


* DISEASES OF BEES AND LEGISLATION” 
is the title of a small pamphlet issued recently 
by Mr. N. E 


aries for Wisconsin. It 


France, State inspector of api- 
treatsz;of foul brood, 
black 


** Legislation ”’ 


its cause and cure: brood, 


pickled 
brood, dysentery, ete. Under 
it gives the laws of Wisconsin relative to bees. 
It can be had free by the bee-keepers of that 
State 

~- 
Home ¢ 


kindly 


"7 IRCLE”’? department is thus 


very referred to by *Stenog”’ in 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


> Prof. Cook’s talks for the home circle, now 
running in the ‘Old Reliable.’ constitute a 


most excellent feature of it. They bear 
largely on the proper management of chil- 
dren, and home conduct in general. All who 


have Mr. York’s paper will do well to read 
these lines of Prof. Cook the first thing. as 
they tit one for what follows. Best of all, we 
know that the writer speaks from experience, 
and in his daily life is an exponent of what he 
enjoins.’ 


FRENCH Honey-( The 


Apicole, a French exchange, gives the follow- 


ARAMELS. (razette 


ing recipe for making caramels, which it pro- 


nounces ‘*‘incomparable.** Rose water, 15 


grams: powdered 100 fine 


sugar, 
Mix 


constantly, funtil a drop of the compound, 


vrams, 


honey, 200;"grams and boil, stirring 


when cooled, is hard and fragile. Pour out 


on a buttered or oiled marble slab, and shape 
the mixture into suitable pieces by means of a 
Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 


teaspoon so reports 


ture. 
- 
Dr. C. C. MILLER is nothing if not a crank 
on the subject of roses. Of course, any one 


whotis that kind of acrank is a delightful 
Bee-Culture he wafts 


this bit of rosy perfumethrough a single Stray 


erank. In Gleanings in 


Straw 


**Qne rose in September is worth more to 


me than ten in June; so as soon as the blos- 
som-buds show on the hybrid perpetuals I 
carefully pinch off every one except one or 


two of the most advanced on each bush. 
Then the bush is not exhausted with its June 
crop, sO as to give no roses later. Of course, 
that will not do for June roses, but their 
stalks are cut back severely in spring. which 


makes the blossoms a 
a little finer.”’ 


little later, and perhaps 


- 
CUBAN HONEY-PLANT OR BELLFLOWER. 
Mr. O. O. Poppleton, of Dade Co., Fla.. wrote 


us as follows May | 


FRIEND Yor«K I send you to-day a photo 
eraph of my Cuban bee-plant, taken last 
December. while it was in full bloom. It 
vrows over the porch of my house, This 
plant is the source of nearly all the vast 
unmount of honey obtained in Cuba, and I am 
informed that it is also abundant in other 


Indies: 


islands of the West also in Mexico. 


Its scientific nameis /pomea sidefo ia. com 


non name, * Aguinaldo,’’ while in English it 
is usua known as Jellflower.’’ This is 
one of the Morning-glories, probably the 


the entire genus. 
frost kills it 


most abundant bloomer of 


It is contined to the 


to the ground 


tropics, as 





The flowers are shaped lik: 
are about 1!, inches across « y 
nearly alla pure white, sha 
and yellow in the bottom ot 
flower. In Cuba it 
25 to late in February. It is 
flower, and when in full bloo, 
little distance, almost like sni 
cially where it runs over hedg 
not only yields large quantities 
seems to yield it steadily unde 
of weather. Nothing 
yield from it, unless the weathe 
prevent the bees from 
ing. 

Honey 
color and 
witha 


blooms f 


SECTIIS 
getting o 
from the flowery is of a 


body as that from w 7 k 
distinctive but rather mi 





itsown. Ishould judge that it E. 
the general markets as between w : 
and basswood honeys, not equal t , 
but better than the last. 


The principal interest this flows ™ ea 
American bee-keepers is the fa i F 
furnishes nearly all the foreign ho ' of 
competes with our product in our 
kets. Those of us who have to 74 
our crops in the Eastern seaboa: 4 
are already feeling the result of its ‘ 
tion. 0. O. Por ‘ y 

> 

Mrs. Geo. JACKSON, of Grand Traverse ( 

Mich.. is one of the growing numb ; 


successful women who keep bees 


» 
lowing paragraph from Gleanings ; nf 
Culture tells something of the res 
has obtained : Ga 

, 
‘In the fall of 1897 I had IS ve i. 
colonies, and about 900 pounds of r* 


honey. The bees again wintered we 
the spring of IS9S I had still IS sti 
nies. Well, I felt, and 
those bees. 


do still feel. pr 

They commenced work the : 

day they were out of the cellar, and wi ; 

every pleasant @ay during the sumui 

until heavy frost came in the fall. © 

ony, the ** Queen” of my apiar 

‘proud.’ During the season we 

it ten supers of well-tilled and nice \ 

white honey, each super containing 24 

It did not swarm, and we had a hea \ 

basswood honey. The other colonies swat 

early, and June 101 had 387 strong « 

I did not get less than two supers 

from any colony, and from man 

four.”’ 
Mrs. 


riven 





that Mr. Ja 
the 


Jac KSON Says 


up all claim to bees 
the privilege of 
Any 


can get such results 


only eating the hone 


isa wise man. man who has a W 


from Hees as Nl 


son has done, can do no better tha 








lay claim to his wife only. ane 

inanage the rest. .Her price is J 

well, say ** S200 red-clover que 
= 7 

MAXFIELD PARRISH’s fine ce 

on the cover of The Ladies’ Home -/ ‘ 

June forms a fitting introduction to 

ably attractive issue. Among the 

esting features of this number art 

page of pictures, entitled \ ‘ 

Played,”’ showing some of the P 

country club houses in Ameri 

curious ** Love Stories of the Zo 

Clifford Howard: the first inst 


fascinating new serial, ** Ailee! 
Knight Tompkins; a touching 


ture of ** The Passing of the Far 


Taylor; the queer experiences 
People I Have Married,.’’ by 
Steele, anda vigorous article o 


‘Poor Pay.’’* by Edward Bok 
other articles of general and don 
ill out the rest of the number. B 
Publishing Company, Philadelp 


ten cents a cop 


dollar a year: 
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Comb Honey 


on 
inchanged by “the Western Classifica- 


mittee at its recent meeting in Cali- 


We suppose bee-keepers ought to be 


for this. but in all justice to comb- 


the rate should be reduced. 


niucers, 


with the proper effort on 


the 


their part 


future time reduction will be 


al 


\ late 


Bee-Culture ove 


f Glea vs in upies 
ives scussing wax-extractors. It 
several vears in Germany and 

i ore recently in this country. 
¢ been in use by which the 


by a serew-press, the press 
‘ ne kept within steam, so that 
auger of the wax chilling as when 


a beated place and put In a press 
we temperature, Some obiect that 
impress extractors are on too small 


apid work (rerstunyg, a German 
as invented a press to work in hot 
wi he aims is better than in 


is possible that the solar extractor 


eto take a bar seat for something 


rough work in vetting the 


Brood in Michigan.—Geo. FE. 
the Michigan 


lation. 


pres ent ot 


Asso 


State Bee 


sends us the following 


he foul-brood law in that State. 


Michigan 


bee keeper sto 


Bre-Kt 


ett 


EPERS OF MICHIGAN 

ers are Coming to me regarding 
rood law in Michigan, that I wi 
igh the bee-papers, to answer in a 
save myself valuable time at 
e of the year. 


e law is in operation 
is appointed. | 


1 nave 


to-day. and 
feel very much 
four trips to Lansing 
measure, and it required all 
that myself and others 
to secure its passayve. as its 
understood, I 


penses, to 


made 
tot the 
could 
eal im- 
have 
nownh- 


was so 1l1ttle 
ibout S50 in « 
e time | 


say 
donated, which would 
And now I want 
Mate to take advantaye 


nave 
more, 
keepers of the 


iW. and 





receive 


the benefits that may 
our efforts. 
O Lansing last week, spending a 
f three days, and succeeded in hay 
M. Rankin, our State apiarist. ap 
AS O 


inspec tor, and | 


an better 


know of no 
work, or 


1 he 


attend to the 
re worthy of the position wor 


of the State Dairy 
W. B. Snow, 


is under the management 
and Food Commissioner, Hon. 
of Lansing, Mich., to whom all communica 
tions should be sent. He is in direct 
munication with the Agricultural College, 
and will inform Mr. Rankin what is expected 
of him. 


conl- 


this season, but as 
apparent 
The 
our State, and it 
in Michigan to do 
the extermina- 


We have but 3500 to use 
the necessity of the work 
we shall be 
has an alarming 
behooves every 


becomes 
able to vet more, disease 
foothold in 
bee-k eeper 
his whole duty in assisting in 
tion of this dread malady. 

Trusting the above will make everything 
plain, and save me many personal letters, | 
am, Very respectfully yours, 

Geo. E. HILTON, 
President Michigan Bee Neepe rs’ Association 


Mr. Hilton ‘and others deserve the thanks of 
every Michigan bee-keeper, for their success- 
the 
foul-brood law, and also for the appointment 
of Mr. John M. Rankin as 
tor. Now, let all co-operate in the attempt to 
which Mr. 


ful efforts in securing passage of their 


foul-brood inspec 


eradicate completel) the scourge 


Hilton says has already gained such a _ foot- 
hold in Michigan. 
Other States should promptly follow the 


vood examples set by Wisconsin, Michigan, 


Colorado, and some other progressive States 


that have been wise enough, and energetic 


enough, to enact laws for the purpose of pro 


tecting the bees fro the deadly disease of 


foul brood 


Let us all hope that after the bees, the hogs, 


the cattle, and all other farm live-stock have 
been fully protected, our legislators will wake 
up to the importance of protecting that ** best 
crop of the farm **——the boys and girls—from 


the curse of the saloor Lp to the present 
time they are not onsidered of suflicient 
value in most States to overbalance the greed 
for ill-gotten financial vain 
> 
Simmins’ Method of Introduction 
seems to be gaining in favor. Confine the 
queen fasting for 1) minutes, keeping her 
warm, and let her 1 quietly in at the top 
of the hive, precedir and following with a 
puff of smoke. This at night. Then don’t 
disturb the colony for 48 hours, 
> 
Dzierzon and Langstroth.—Some cis 


cussion has taken place in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture 


Miller as to 


between Editor Root and Dr. ¢ ( 


the merits of these two great 


eaders. From the discussion 


it appears that 


neither of the two gets more credit anywhere 


than he deserves, a! that neither gets out 
side his own count as much credit as he 
should have. The work of Langstroth is not 


fully appreciated Dzierzon 


The 


Germany, and 


is too little appre din this country. 





high value of the doctrine of parthenogenesis 


given by Dzierzon is by some fully appreciated 


on both sides the water, while many on this 
side scarcely know what is meant by jthe 
term. In Germany Dzierzon is credited with 


the invention of movable combs (bars being 


used with side-opening hives necessitating 


the cutting of the combs from the hive-walls 


at each removal), the great improvement of 
movable frames being apparently considered 
by many as part and parcel of Dzierzon’s 


work, while Langstroth is scarcely recognized ; 


while on this side it is apparently not gen 


erally known that Dzierzon gave to his coun 
trymen movable combs before movable frames 
were invented, his bar-hives still being in use 
in that country. 

While not 


stroth’s crown of 


leaf from Lang 


this 


taking a single 


aurel, we on side can 


right at least half the wrong by recognizing 
Dzierzon at bis full worth. 
> 


Decoy for Swarms.—Mr. Doolittle says 


in the Progressive Bee-Keeper that years ago 


he hung up dried mullen tops that had been 


out over winter, for swarms to settle on, and 
three out of four 


commends the followir 


swarms chose those settling 


places those who allow natural swarm 


ing he gv. which he cut 


out of an old newspaper 


‘A wood way to catch swarms is as follows 


After each melting of wax preserve the resi 
due of dirt, pollen, cocoons, et which is left 
after the wax has been pressed out, until 
enough for the purpose has been obtained 
when you will add to it one-half pound of 
rosin and melt itallin an old vessel Phen 
having secured some old mullen tops, take an 
old spoon and spread some of the mixture 
onto one side of two or three. then keep 
adding more tops and of the mixture, until 
the whole cemented tovether is a fair rood 


representation of a swarm of bees, 


when you 


have an excellent bee-bob When the swarm 
Ing season comes on, bang your bob on. the 
limb of a tree or a pole in the apiary, within 


the reach of your 


hand, and of the bees also 

and nearly every swarm will settle on it. For 

something to hang it up by, putina good. 

stout wire while thaking, cementing it in at 
the center 

8 

A School for Bee-Keepers is one of 

the up-to-date things in Vienna. Austria 

Government aid has been secured rround 

purchased, a a building erected Phe (ret 


bee 


man ournal Bienen-Vater, has a fin 
picture of the building, and another of the 
apilary A chief course is to be held some 
two weeks, beginning in June. with a possi 
bility of the same being repeated Oy A) 
applicants w be received at these chief 
courses Subsidiary courses wi be held on 
10 specific afternoons on different dates from 
June to September, allowin 1) to attend 


Tuition is entirely free 
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Depending Upon Bees Alone for a Living. 


HAVE noticed that the question, ‘‘Is it safe for one to 

depend upon bees alone fora living ?’’ is one that is 

frequently asked, and Dr. Miller has ably handled the 
subject a number of times, but perhaps a few words from 
me in regard tothe matter may not be considered out of 
place, for I am one of the few who are specialists, that is, 
I have no other business or occupation of any kind except 
bee-keeping, and I have made a living and enough so I 
could stand a few failures without going to the poor-house. 
But my locality is a good one, and I have had nobody but 
myself to support, for I have never been able to secure one 
of those ‘‘queens’’ that wear dresses and other clothes, so 
the prospect of acrop-failure, with me, has never caused 
the fear of having children crying for bread. 

If I had my life to live over again I should not be a bee- 
keeper, for I believe the work I have done to make what 
might be called a success in our pursuit, would, in some 
others, have resulted in better success financially, and 
also in other ways. But Iam now too old to change my 
occupation, and it is not likely that I will everdoso. And 
while I should not advise a young man to take up bee-keep- 
ing as a life work, in my opinion there is no question but 
what a living can be made atit ina good locality, if one 
understands the busivess. There is, though, no need fora 
man with a family todepend altogether on bees for a liv- 
ing, for he should own at least a few acres where the home 
yard is located, so that a few cowsand pigs, anda large 
flock of poultry, could be kept. These with 300 or 400 colo- 
nies of bees would, in a good locality, insure a living fora 
family, aud a bank account as well. 

Iam acquainted with a bee-keeper who has about the 
above number of colonies, and his income last year was 
about $1800; though this to some might be considered a 
small amount, here it is considered a large income, and by 
some would be looked upon as a small fortune. Though we 
are not as bad here in this respect as a man from one rival 
region who wrote toa firm in regard to their lowest-priced 
saw-mills. Soon after the information was sent, the firm 
received the following letter from him: 

** Der Surs 
me fer ? It 


J aint a gointer buy any saw-mil. Wat do ver take 


I had S300 what do ver think | wud want a saw-mil fer / 

It seems that in his locality $300 was considered enough 
so that any further business enterprise to increase the 
amount was needless. And as with this man, some may 
find that it costs more to secure and properly equip 300 or 
400 colonies for either comb or extracted honey than they 
think it does; and to make a success of bee-keeping at the 
present time, modern hives and appliances must be used. 
It is so now in any business or pursuit. To succeed one 
must keep abseast of the times, and the profession of bee- 
keeping is not as easily acquired or mastered in all the 
many details essential to success as many imagine, for 
probably in few if in any other pursuits is there so much 
conflict of opinion as there isin ours. So many of these 
important details must be settled and determined individu- 
ally, for the methods and appliances that work well with 
some, may with others in a different, or even the same, local- 
ity, bea failure. 

For instance, about the worst investment I ever made 
in our fixtures was for 40 wood-zinc queen-excluders. Do 
not think that Iam condemning excluders, for I use a large 
number of them, but they are all-zinc. I know that many 
prefer wood-zinc to all-zinc, but with methey are worth- 
less. 

The way I remove an excluder from a hive is to insert 
the thin edge of my hive-tool under it, and strip it right off. 
When this is done here with wood-zinc, the very thin pieces 
of wood that hold the zinc strips to the wood partitions are 
also stripped off, and the whole thing soon comes to pieces. 
It is the amount and character or stickiness of the propolis 
gathered in my locality that causes this. Even withthe all- 
zine wood-bound ones, the thin part of the wood frame that 
holds the zinc soon peels off, sothat I have to make new 
frames; but frames can be made for them that will hold to 
be stripped right off, no matter how badly stuck to the hive 





and top-bars they are. Of course, one could 
care to remove any kind without injury, but 
time for this. During the busy season I h 
things move quickly, and it is money worse 
for me to invest in, or keepany appliances with 
unnecessary care has to be used, or that requir 
time to handle. 

To illustrate again, last season I was expla 
bee-keeper the great superiority of hives that di 
an entrance cut in the hive itself, which allowed 
quickly tiered up, mouse, bee, and even dust 
reply was thatif entrances were cutin the hiv 
was desired to tier them up, it did not take long | 
rags. It takes more time, though, than I can s 
this purpose. When a hive body or cover, with 
to be stuffed with rags, it soon goes to the wood-pile. > 
but what they can be used so as to help secure as n 
plus honey as those which are not defective, but with m 
time lost in fussing with them is soon worth more thap + 
costof new ones. Andin regard to bees themselves, I way: f: 
the German, or what I call the brown bees, for comb horn 
I believe I stand practically alone in this matter, but aft 
years of experience ina large way with both races side 
side in the same yard, I am convinced that Ican gs 
more surplus white comb honey here with brown bees tha; 

I can with Italians. The main trouble I find with Italia, 

is their determination to stuff the brood-chamber at 
commencement of the flow, and I have never been able: 4 
overcome this trait. And then, after they have put 

where from 15 to 30 pounds of white honey in the br 
chamber which should have been in sections, instead of 
then being willing to workin sections, they are usual); 
determined to swarm, and Italian swarms do not, with m 

do as much section-work as do the swarms of brown be 
With the latter I can secure practically all the white h 
in the sections, whether they swarm or not. 

But in my opinion there is as much difference in bri 
bees as there is in Italians. For extracted honey I pr 
fer Italians; they will gather more honey, go a great 
distance, and protect their hive and combs from the ray- 
ages of the moth-worms much better than will brown bees 
and this is no small matter in nfy locality. 

Some claim that moth-worms never injure strong 
nies of any kind of bees, but this is a mistake, for t 
combs will be injured, and hundreds of eggs, larvw, ar 
hatching brood, will sometimes be destroyed here by m 
worms in strong, thrifty colonies of brown bees. 

Southern Minnesota. 


Short-Cuts in Extracting Honey. 


Read at the Wiseonsin State Bee- Keepers’ Convention. at 











Pe nae Ee 


BY FRANK MINNICK. 

OLOMON says,in Ecclesiastes 1:9, ‘‘ The thing 
S hath been it is that which shall be; and that 

done is that which shall be done; and there is: 
thing under the sun.’’ In passing through the hist 
rooms of our beautiful capitol some years ago, I sav 
hand of an Egyptian mummy, and wondered if it had 
wrought in accord with Solomon’s words; or, in the words 
of the poet with a line of my own added, 

** Perhaps this merry hand now pinioned fast, 

Has hobnobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass: 

Or doffed his hat to let Queen Dido pass ;”’ 

Or handled Langstroth or similar hives, which are firs 


But whatever may have been, or whatever of lost arts 
are buried in the sediment of the Nile, or where\ 
may be, we are where we are. Historians look 
past, poets into the future, but we have to deal 
present, so let us get down to business. 

Very often the shortest way across is the longest \ 
around, but I wish to call to your minds a few of the sh 
cuts that I have discovered in reading a few works 
culture, andin the 20 short years that I have : 
keeping a means of gaining a livelihood. 

In the first place, it is very desirable that th 
be laid out in such a way that the backs of the 
toward each other, and the rows far enough apa 
plenty of room forthe ‘‘ honey-carriage,’’ and t ¥ 


work in where scarcely any bees are flying. It 
to have the extracting-room lower than the ya 
can wheel very much more down hill than up. 
After handling many different sizes of c 
settled down to what the ‘‘ father of Americ: 
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our beloved and lamented Langstroth, considered the 

best—his 10-frame hive, in brood and extracting 

rtments. I have worked my winter repositories (which 

« cellars) into extracting-rooms, and they are very cool 

pleasant on a hot summer day. I have discarded 

cons _doors and ventilate through screen-windows. Bees 

+t accumulate on a wooden door and rush in with you 

the thousands to annoy. 

Place the extractor ona platform from two to4 feet 

high, and dig a pit so that the honey goes by gravity from 

the extractor through the strainer to the keg. My strainer- 

box is made after the Rambler pattern, which is a honey- 

tieht box witha rolleron both ends near the top. The 

~heese-cloth which I use for a strainer is rolled upon one 

-tretched to the other, as it becomes clogged. It is 

i by means of a ratchet-wheel on each roller, held in 

1y a single spring extending from one wheel to the 

er. Ihave also atin strainer above the cheese-cloth, 
1ich eatches all the coarse stuff. 

For an uncapping-can I use a 200-pound honey-keg 
with the head out. I take a clean sugar-barrel hoop, and 
bend and nail it together so it will drop down into the bot- 
om of the keg; then make another one that will fit inside 
of the first one; place unpainted wire window-screen on 
the larger hoop, pressing the smaller one down into it, 
which when strengthened with a few pieces of lath makes 
a fine strainer for the uncapping-can ; and a hole made in 
the bottom allows the honey to drain out. 

Fora frame to hold the comb while uncapping I use a 
strip across the top of the keg 1x2 inches with a nail driven 
through each end, between the hoop and stave, to hold it 
steady; but before I nail it downI drive an 8-penny wire- 
nail about 6 inches from one end- from the upper side, for a 
point on which to hold the combs while uncapping. Now 
this point on which turns our fortune (or misfortune, I 
sometimes think) holds the frame at almost auy angle 
desired without slipping, and Ican reverseit. All these 
motions which are necessary in uncapping are accom- 
plished with one hand without lifting the comb. 

I know of no better uncapping-knife than the Bingham 

& Hetherington. Iused to lay the knife on the strip on 
top of the keg with the handle projecting over the edge, 
but hereby hangsa tale. The one who uncaps is called the 
‘shaver,’’ and I was acting in that capacity one day, when, 
in handling a heavy, slippery comb I let it drop on the 
projecting handle, which caused it to jump at me like an 
animate thing; as pooras its aim wasit made a ‘short 
cut’? in my ear, and drew forth rich, royal blood. So now 
I drivea small nail part way intothe end of the handle 
beside the shank, and hang it inside of the keg. 

The Porter bee-escapes are a greatinvention. I try to 
get them on at least 24 hours before I wish to begin extract- 
ing, then usually I can go out and run the supers in like so 
many bricks. I tryto have enough to keep us running all 
day, so I put the escapes on another lot immediately so that 
they will be ready to extract the next morning. 

Now comes the work which is to me the pleasantest 
part of bee-keeping. With veil laid aside, sleeves rolled 
ip, and my honey-kegs previously tested with boiling 
water, lam ready fora big day’srun. Asthe combs are 
uncapped they are placed on the platform ina box witha 
tin bottom, from which an active, careful boy runs them 
through a Cowan extractor. The empty keg is placed on 

ales under the strainer-box, which will sink at the desired 
veight, and cause the honey-gate to close automatically, by 
means of a stick reaching to the honey-gate from the keg. 
Che keg is quickly removed and replaced by another, and so 
the work goes merrily on, and I am content. 


of 
Shall Bees Be Taxed ?—A New Yorker’s Opinion. 


BY FRIEDEMANN GREINER. 





y 


she 


itizens, should be willing, nay, anxious, to pay their 

‘ share of taxation, bee-keepers included. If our 

tism makes us liberal only in the expenditure of 
ney used for fire-crackers, beer and whiskey, that we 
nt celebrate the anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
dence worthily (?), or perhaps the victory of the Repub- 
| party, or any other political party, then our patriotism 
t worth much, and leads usastray. If our patriotism 
> not prompt us to come forward with our treasures, 
stored-up papers, mortgages and notes, and demand 
we are justly taxed for all we possess, asa reciprocity 
for the protection we enjoy, then we would better not 


| | is my opinion that every patriotic person, and all good 





make much ado about our patriotic feeling. Iam sorry to 
say that a great many people, even those of high rank, try 
in every conceivable way to hide their possessions before 
the eyes of the assessors and tax-collectors. 

I am not sure that taxation will ever be equitably 
adjusted. The situation to-day is practically about the 
same as in the many centuries gone before. History shows 
that the poor class, the people of little influence and means, 
were always controlled and oppressed by the strong 
and rich class, which in turn again gave rise to the 
so-called revolutions. In other words, the common people 
would endure about so much, but when the pressure became 
too great, then they kicked. Of course, we hope that a 
Christian spirit will so penetrate the heart of each indi- 
vidual, and the masses, that this earth will become more 
heaven-like, and that selfishness will be driven out; but 
much water will probably flow down the Rhine before we 
reach this state of things. Let this be asit may. Ido not 
wish to sneak out and avoid being taxed on my bees. 
What I do object to is, to be picked out of the large number 
of wealth producers and owners as the only one to pay 
taxes. I am in favor of having all kinds of property 
taxed, have brains taxed, etc. Wedid not succeed in hav- 
ing a national income-tax law passed—it was declared 
unconstitutional. Let us try it again—it is a just and wise 
measure, just the same. Those that have shall give, ought 
to give! . 

If lam going to be taxed on my property am I not 
justifiable in demanding that my neighbors shall also be 
taxed on their property? To illustrate I wish tosay: One 
of my neighbors has six fine horses; their market value is 
$600 ; nothing said of the single and double, light and 
heavy harnesses, wagons single and double, carriages, reap- 
ers, binders, etc; he has 20 head of cattle, their market 
value $500; then he has 100 sheep with a market value of 
$800 dollars; a herd of swine, valued at $100—all in all, his 
stock has a value of $2100. Let it be understood that at an 
open sale his stock would probably bring that amount of 
money, at least. But a few days ago I asked him how 
much tax he paid on this nice investment. Well, what do 
you think? Not ome red cent! 

Iam a bee-keeper, principally. 
sists of 150 colonies. At an open sale they might bring 
$300, no more. Of course I would not sell them for that, 
not even for twice that amount, Besides the bees, I keep 
one horse and two cows, valued at $150, which concludes 
the list of my stock. In all it represents in value $450. So 
as not to be called unfair, I will put it at $700. Some years 
ago when the assessor came around he was much inclined 
to assess my bees (and I had but about 65 colonies at that 
time). Of course I objected. Pray, why should I be taxed 
on my $700 investment, while my wealthy neighbor is 
exempt on his $2100 stock investment ? 

When all other personal property is enlisted on the 
assessor’s list and lawfully taxed, then I will cheerfully 
consent to have my bees listed, alsoI understand in some 
States, in particular in the South, a tax is levied on 
watches, pianos, other musical instruments, carriages and 
stock of all kinds. Of course, where this is the case bees 
should not escape. 

But there is another standpoint from which taxation of 
bees may be viewed. The cane-sugar interest in the South, 
and the beet-sugar interest in the West and North, are fos- 
tered by the Government to such an extent that even a 
premium or subsidy is paid to sugar manufacturers on 
every pound of sugar produced. Honey is sugar. Why do 
we bee-keepers not receive a subsidy on the honey we pro- 
duce? A great deal of honey goes to waste in the flowers 
year in and year out. Itcan not be said that all honey is 
gathered until there are about 10 colonies kept to every square 
mile. The honey, if left in the flowers, does no one any 
good. Uncle Sam ought to encourage bee-keeping, to the 
end that all this honey might be gathered and saved, 
instead of taxing bees out of existence. 

And, finally, there are thousands and millions of blos- 
soms that need fertilizing every year. Many fail to set 
fruit for lack of pollen-carriers. More bees, even if they 
gathered no honey for us, would bean advantage to the 
fruit interest in most localities, and should be kept for the 
sole purpose of fertilizing fruit-blossoms. For this ser- 
vice the bees ought to receive pay and protection, or rather 
the bee-keeper ought to receive from the Government a cer- 
tain amount premium, say 50 cents, or more, for each col- 
ony kept, instead of being taxed for them. 
nota new one, by any means. 


My stock of bees con- 


; This idea is 
The people of the middle 


age valued the service the honey-bees rendered, and did pay 
believe I mentioned this 


a premium for keeping them. I 
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fact several years agoina longer article on the history of 
the bee. 

Great interest in bee-keeping was manifested in a later 
age by that great king and statesman of Prussia, Freder- 
ick, living during the 18th century. His order was, that 
every minister of the gospelin his kingdom, every order 
of monks, and all monasteries, must keep a certain num- 
ber of colonies of bees. Every renter of crown lands pay- 
ing 150 thaler rent had to keep 10 colonies; those paying 
higher rent 20 colonies. Forevery colony less than that 
number five thaler penalty had to be paid. Each farmer 
(bauer) had to maintain an apiary of four colonies, from 
that number down to one colony, according tothe number 
of acres of land he owned. Failing to meet these require- 
ments, about 5U cents had to be paid for every colony not 
kept. On the other hand, 50 cents premium was paid for 
every colony kept, over and above the required number 
From this it will be seen that Frederick must have been 
convinced that bee-keeping offered many advantages, and 
produced great benefits. In this understanding he was far 
ahead of many of the leading statesmen of the present 
day, who can often see nothing but evil resulting from the 
keeping of bees, and Gesiring to rule them out and almost 
exterminate them. Ontario Co., N. Y. 

$ 


Attificial Swarming or; Dividing for Increase. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 

(F eempiac DADANT & SON:—I think I have seen somewhere that 
you practice artificial swarming, exclusively. Do you still think it 
best ¢ and can you secure as much comb honey? It would certainly 
be much more convenient if as good results could be obtained.—D. 

C. Rowerts, Colorado. 

Yes, we practice artificial swarming exclusively, though 
we do not callit by that name. We call it ‘‘division of 
colonies,’’ because it °. aot anything like swarming. ‘True 
artificial swarming is done by removing a swarm with the 
queen ina forced way, either by drumming the bees out 
from one hive to another, as formerly practiced with the 
box-hives, or by shaking enough of the bees with the 
queen into a new hive. 

I must say, however, that if we were practicing bee-cul- 
ture for comb honey with the usual eight-frame hive, such 
as is recommended by many bee-keepers, we should be far 
from practicing artificial swarming, but would instead try 
to devise means to prevent the natural swarming in the 
limit of our power. From repeated acknowledgments of 
comb-honey producers who use small hives, I have con- 
cluded that this method of bee-keeping produced rather too 
much increase in ordinary seasons, and that the desidera- 
tum was a method by which less increase could be had. 

By our methods, we produce extracted honey almost 
exclusively, with large hives, always supplied with a sutfti- 
cient amount of empty comb to prevent the desire of 
swarming, except in extraordinary seasons. So when we 
desire increase, usually only in sufficient amount to make 
up for winter losses, in each apiary, we follow the artificial 
methods. 

As to the production of as much honey with a colony 
that has been divided by any manner whatever, either nat- 
ural or artificial,as with a colony in which all the bees 
remain at their post, that is out of the question. The bees 
that are taken away, or that leave with a swarm, go to mak- 
ing that swarm prosperous, they harvest honey for its 
brood, and for the building of its combs, and, while doing 
that, they surely can not be expected to produce surplus 
honey. Butif you arein a location in which two crops 
may be expected, some six weeks or two months apart, and 
if the second crop is a very safe probability, then what you 
may lose in the first crop, by dividing, will perhaps be 
more than repaid by the product of the extra colony which 
you have brought into existence. You are exactly in the 
position of a man whois bringing upa family. While his 
children are small they are a strain upon his energy, for he 
must support them, educate them, train them to the duties 
of life; but when they are grown, they may provea very 
great help instead of adrain upon his resources. If you 
begin the season with 25 colonies of bees and seek no 
increase, you may havea very fair crop, but if you double 
their numbers, though you will have no crop during the 
early summer, the fall crop will probably be double what it 
would have been had you depended upon the original num- 
ber of colonies for your supply. 

There are many methods of making divisions or arti- 
ficial swarms. Nearly every writer describes his own plan, 
and they areall good,ina greater or less degree, if they 





follow the first principles of the trade—of lea, 
queenless the least possible time. 

With the new methods of queen-rearing, am 
the Doolittle method stands conspicuous, it is n 
cult to rear queens from the very best mothers t 
swarms made. Or, if this be thought too diffi 
may be bought from reliable breeders, especial! 
South, for a small price. Thus swarms may easi 
plied with very good, choice queens, and little tim 

The plan which we follow, and which proves the y 
economical, is to make our swarms, or -take our 
from the colonies which are not likely to give any 
This, of course, applies only to an apiary in which th 
nies are not all intended for forced increase. If mt 
have increase at the exclusion of everything else, then |»: 
us use every colony of sufficient strength to further oy; 
purpose. But if we want anincrease of say only one-thir 
we will aim to leave the most populous colonies inta 
ing the brood and bees from colonies which have bred y, 
too late to make acrop. This must not be understood ; 
mean that every weak colony may be divided, for there ar 
sometimes colonies of bees which fail to breed up, from 
divers causes, and which remain weak till after the hon 
harvest. These are of no value, and must be completely 
taken out of our reckoning. 

But we have colonies of bees that breed up prompt! 
and plentifully at the opening of spring, and begin 
harvest with as full a force of field-workers as it is possib| 
for them to have at anytime. On the other hand, ther, 
are colonies which haying been delayed in their breeding 
by different circumstances, are still quite prolific, and find 
themselves with a large amount of brood, but with less 
field-workers ready for the harvest. These, in other words 
are behind-time for the harvest, and itis to them that w 
look for the supply of brood for our divisions. There is 
nothing lost in the way of acrop by dividing them, for 
they would only just begin to build in the boxes by the end 
of a harvest, and the brood and bees that they can furnish 
will give us quite a good many ‘‘swarms’’ that will have 
enough to make preparations for the second crop. Thus, if 
there is any chance for honey, our best colonies will har- 
vest it, and the secondary ones will give us the increase. 

But if we breed our own queens, no other consider- 
ations should deter us from using the very best colony for 
breeding the young queens. Prolificness and hardiness 
first, color and breed next, should be our standard. Gentle 
ness is also a consideration. But if we breed mainly from 
pure Italians this quality will be a matter of course with 
every one of our best colonies. 

A vigilant eye must be kept on the divisions. Until 
they show a good queen laying plentifully, and the combs 
are all built, they should not be left to their own devices 
more than a week at a time. 

In this way only can we expect to succeed. 


Hancock Co., Ill. 


“ Lons-Tongued Bees—Fad or Fallacy, Which ?” 


BY E. R. ROOT. 
N page 293, I find an article by Mr. G. M. Doolittle under 
0 the above heading. ‘‘Of late years,’’ says Mr. ) 
‘*some of our bee-papers start off with some new idea 
or some old one revived, and ina little while the heads 
all beedom seem to get twisted....which, a few years late! 
is dropped, with hundreds and thousands of hard-ear 


dollars wasted over the hobby or fad.”’ 


A thousand dollars—that’s a big sum; and thousancs 


of dollars—that’s bigger yet. Ido not recall any! 

have been dropped that have cost anywhere near s! 

Reversible frames? We sold, perhaps, more than 

else; and yet we did not sell, all told, $300 worth then 

Self-hivers ? We sold about $10 worth. But we ' 

some failure fadsin order to get those that area ss 
Did Mr. Doolittle never ride a hobby, or pus 

Well, let’s see. Did he not champion wide frames 

tions about 17 years ago? And nowthey are use 

few, including Doolittle. Was he not one of th " 

who started the fad for tall sections? Did any S 

thousands of hard-earned dollars on them? I can 

one. He started the fad for rearing queen-cups, 4 

good fadit was. Did any one waste any hard-e 

lars over that? But the fad may be dropped 

comb queen-cups. He helped boom, years 4 

pamphlet, ‘‘ The Hive I Use,’’ the Gallup hive; a 

his followers, as I happen to know, wished 


they had not followed him, because they had on t 
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tof odd-sized hives. But now Mr. Doolittle says the 
estrothis just as good asthe Gallup, and has the advan- 

ce of being regular. 
And that reminds me that Mr. D. has decried other 
is which he has since adopted. He condemned, for 
nstance, thick top-bars, on the ground that he wanted burr- 
mbs as ‘‘ladders’’ to enable the bees to climb up into 


1e supers; and now he is recommending thick top-bars! 
if Imistake not, he once protested against the introduc- 
tion of comb foundation, butis now using it, and sanctions 
its use. Prominently among those who pushed the fad for 
yellow or five-banded bees was Mr. Doolittle. If there is 


iny fad that has cost bee-keepers a few dollars (not thou- 
sands). and for which there may have been little or no return 
ney. it was the rage for golden Italians; and Mr. 
little is still pushing them, if I mistake not. Ido not 
there is anything wrong in selling them. If one 
ishes beauty, he has a right to pay for it, and the breeder 
sell it; but when Mr. Doolittle condemns others for 
pushing the fad of long-tongued bees—bees that givea 
promise of bringing in more honey—he should not forget 
that there may be others who may be equally honest in 
advertising and selling long-reach bees. 

He apparently questions the propriety of charging 310, 
=15, or $20, for queens. If so, itis wrong for him, but per- 
haps in a lesser degree, to charge $5.00 for his best queens. 
It may be that no single bee is worth $25. I have no quar- 
rel with any one who so thinks. Iknowthis: We refused 
an offer of $25 fora daughter of our best breeder. If it is 
right to sell stallions, Jersey bulls, dogs, and roosters of 
high blood, at big prices, is it awfully wicked to sell queen- 
bees at ten and twenty-five dollars? Certainly not; for 
Mr. D. has said that the queen is the pivotal center of the 
colony; andin the same way an extra-good queen is the 
pivotal center of a whole apiary. 

He quotes Stenog, in ‘** Pickings,’’ as saying that no 
one claims that the long-tongued bees would be any better 
except on red clover, and then goes on to say if this is cor- 
rect *‘ then these long-tongued bees areof no special advan- 
tage to me nor to two-thirds of the acreage of North 
America.’’ / never claimed that the long-tongue bees 
would be useful on red clover alone. The fact is, there are 

ther honey-plants that have deep corrolla-tubes. I refer 
especially to the Composite family. Then there are certain 

rrolla-tubes in the heads of alsike that are toolong for 
the bees to reach to the bottom; and there are certain 
tubes of even white clover that are somewhat long for the 
tongue-reach of the average bee. If there are other honey- 
plants that have deep corrolla-tubes, then practically all of 
Mr. Doolittle’s argument falls to the ground. He certainly 
knows that the flora of different localities of the United 
States is decidedly different, especially in the South; and 
he must not judge the whole United States by the vicinity 
in and around his place of residence in Onondaga County, 
N. Y 

He says, further, that he finds breeders in the extreme 
Southern States, such as Florida and Texas, advertising 
long-tongued queens, ‘‘ just as if those long tongues were 
i great desideratum for that Southern country.’’ Why, Mr. 
Doolittle, don’t you know that most of the Southern-bred 
jueens are sold in the North ? Can’t you see, for instance, 
how a manufacturer of stump-pulling machines, located on 
the prairies of Illinois, might sell such machines in locali- 
ties in other States where such machinery would be in 
mand ? 

The quotations Mr. Doolittle makes are, I find, from 
neof Mr. Hutchinson’s advertisements, from some of my 
| writings, and from a statement ortwo inthe Ameri- 
in Bee Journal. Right on the heels of these he says: 
lo give misleading statements, or those that are actually 
false, is something that our bee-papers of the present day 
ould not stoop to du—not even when the motive of gain 
mmpts the advertisers.’’ Why, Mr. Doolittle, is it pos- 
ie that Mr. Hutchinson, the editors of some of the other 
papers, and all these other brethren whom you have 
ted, are putting out ‘‘statements”’....‘‘that are actu- 
false,”’ and ‘‘ stooping ’’ to unfair methods simply for 
ain ?’’ Ican not think you believe that. They may be 
nisled; they may be mistaken; they may be wrong in their 
nions ; but falsifiers for gain, never. 
You say there aretimes when it is necessary to ‘“‘call a 
i I partly agree with you; but it seemsto me, Mr. 
oolittle, in view of what I published on page 295 of 
anings, that you are somewhat latein the day. After 
aking all those quotations, and putting them in such a 
iy asto leave the impression before the average reader 
iat those of us who sold long-tongued stock had quite lost 





our heads, you might,in all fairness, have given other 
quotations from the same writers that hold up the danger- 
signals. For example, on page 295 of April 1st Gleanings, 
I said : 

‘‘ There is danger that many who get queens of this blood (long 
tongue) will be disappointed, and in the end the whole business be 
condemned....Itis only proper to sound a note of warning....We 
are not positively sure that the amount of honey a colony will gathe 
is in direct proportion to the length of the tongues of its bees ln 
any case, let us not lose our heads.” 


Again, on page 401 I published something more in the 
same line. I did not give these editorials because I thought 
it was necessary to calla *‘ halt,’’ but only todraw atten- 
tion to certain phases of the question that were liable to 
abuse, and to prevent, if possible, probable disappointment. 

In conclusion, let us bearin mind these facts: That 
red clover is not the only plant, by any means, that has 
long nectar-tubes. Second, that, if we succeed in getting 
long-tongue stock, we shall have bees that will get more 
honey out of alsike, as well as more honey out of red 
clover. During the seasons of heavy rains, when the 
clovers have a stocky, vigorous growth, I have seen the cor- 
rolla-tubes of alsike as long asthe tubes in ordinary red 
clover in common seasons, and I have seen the nectar-tubes 
of white clover—that is, the longest of them—too deep for 
the average bees to reach the bottom of. 

I desire to say that I believe Mr. Doolittle is honest in 
his position ; but he has allowed his prejudices to warp his 
judgment, I fear. I bear no ill will toward him, and hope 
he does not toward me. 

s$ 


No. 5.—Practical Lessons for Besinners in Bee- 
Culture. 
BY J. D. GEHRING. 
Continued from page 295. 


** Now, Mr. Bond,’’ I said, after returning with him to 
the hive chosen as our object lesson, ‘‘ right here is a prac- 
tical illustration of what may be accomplished in the direc- 
tion of success in bee-culture. This colony has done won- 
ders so far this season. In fact, it has stood first-rank ever 
since I first started it with its present queen. 

‘* Bee-books tell us that a queen should be superseded 
the third or fourth year, because at that age queens begin 
to decline in egg-laying power. I have seen this seemingly 
orthodox deliverance asserted, re-asserted, and elaborated 
in the bee-papers by bee-keepers whose orthodoxy one 
would scarcely venture to call in question. But neither 
bee text-books, bee-papers, nor leaders in bee-culture, are 
entirely reliable in all things; owing, however, to the fact 
that many things come to our notice by practical experi- 
ence and observation, as we pursue each his own theory or 
plan, that are unique in the sense of being new, or without 
precedent. My experience with this colony for three years 
proves that this assertion, which may seem to some like an 
unjust aspersion, is neither rash nor egotistical. 

‘* Well, to illustrate: I took from this hive, this morn- 
ing before you came, four supers of 28 one-pound sections 
each, all well-filled and beautifully finished, and nearly as 
white as snow. The fifth super—the one I took off a little 
while ago—is also full of honey; but, as the sections are 
not all sealed over, I leave it on the hive until the bees com- 
plete their work in it. But, in order to provide honey- 
storing room for them I shall give thema fresh super 
directly. 

‘* Now, you see, here is a honey-yield from this one 
colony of five supers, or 140 pounds—all white clover honey. 
And, the white clover yet being in fairly good condition, 
there is a prospect of at least one more super being filled 
and finished; making six inall. Then there is the late 
honey to come in yet, from which they may fill another 
super for me, and store from 30 to 40 pounds for themselves 
to winter on.”’ 

‘*Excuse me, Mr. Gehring, for expressing my opinion, 
but that’s about the fishiest honey-story I have ever heard.”’ 

Mr. Bond was leaning against the apple-tree under 
which was the champion colony when he made this slangy 
remark. When I turned to look at him in order to interpret, 
if possible, the expression of his face, I saw that he had 
removed his bee-veil, with his hat, and was—I thought 
rather neryously—mopping his jovial face with his red 
pocket handkerchief. It was evident that he had quite for 
gotten his previous precautions against danger. There 


were no angry bees about just then, however, for I had not 
yet opened the hive, but was standing nearit with my 





—— 
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frame-prying instrument—an old chisel—in one hand, and 
smoker in the other. Isawa merry twinkle in my friend’s 
blue eyes, but otherwise he looked supremely unconscious 
of having said anything at all funny or improper. 

‘*Mr. Bond,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t blame you for making 
that remark. But my family and one or two of my neigh- 
bors know that what I have stated is true. 
another evidence—come here and see.’ 

Mr. Bond hastily replaced his hat and readjusted his 
bee-veil before he complied. I then said, pointing to a card 
which was tacked to the inside of the cover of the hive: 
**On that card, Mr. Bond, you can read a complete record of 
this colony up to date, from the time it was put into winter 
quarters. At the top end of the card you see the figure 4, 
which denotes the number of the colony.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you put the number on the front of the out- 
side ?’’ queried Mr. Bond. 

‘* Because I think it is better to number the colony in- 
stead of the hive,’’ I replied. ‘‘ When a certain number is 
once painted on the outside of a hive I can’t very well 
change it to another number, though I may have the best of 
reasons for wishing to do so. I know of excellent bee- 
keepers whodo paint the number on the outside of the 
hive, and they have the right soto do. But I think a better 
way would be—if they must have the number on the outside 

to tack pieces of tin with the numbers painted on them on 
the front of the hive; then it would be easy to change them 
from one hive to any other when occasion required it.”’ 


Besides, here is 


‘* Your idea looks reasonable and sensible to me,”’’ re- 
marked Mr. Bond. ‘‘ But,’’ he continued, ‘‘ will you please 
tell me what kind of an occasion would require the change 
you speak of ?”’ 

‘*One such occasion would be, when the colony casts a 
swarm,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Take, for illustration, the swarm 
we have just hived. The hive it came from is numbered 9, 
on the card inside the cover. That number designated the 
colony, or more correctly, the queen. But the colony left 
the parent hive, and the queen went with it; hence, I take 
the record-card from the old hive and tack it inside the 
cover of the hive the swarm isin. In that way I keep track 
of the mother-queen as long as she lives, without confusion, 
and with the least possible trouble. But there is another 
reason why I transferthe number from the old to the new 
hive, which I shall explain when we get back to it to look 
after that drone-brood, and to do one or two other things 
that will be found necessary, I think, within a week—I don’t 
think we can more than finish the lessonI have for you 
here this afternoon.”’ 

‘* Why, you don’t intend to keep me here till dark, do 
you ?”’ anxiously inquired Mr. Bond. 

‘*‘No,’? lanswered. ‘‘ And that is just the reason why 
we can’t finish the lesson to-day. You see, I make it a rule 
in my apiary-work never to molest my bees, in any way, 
after sunset.”’ 

‘*That’s queer,’’ remarked Mr. Bond; ‘‘I had a notion 
the night-time was the best to monkey with bees. My 
father thought so, I’m sure, for he never touched a hive 
during the day, except to hive a swarm.”’ 

‘*That merely proves that you and your father knew 
nothing about the natureand habits of bees,’’ Ireplied. ‘‘I 
know lots of people who think a cloudy day is a better time 
than a sunshir’y day, and a rainy day the best of all days 
to ‘monkey with their bees,’as you style it. Well, they 
are all wrong: and for the same reason just stated. 

‘The fact is, Mr. Bond, the very best time that can be 
chosen when any kind of a tedious or complicated job is to 
be done in the apiary—such as putting on or taking off 
supers, looking for queens or drone-brood, or exchanging 


and interchanging brood-frames—is between sunrise and 
noon on aclear, warm day. The bees are then nearly all 


busy at their work—-a large number of the workers out in 
the tields. Hence, there are less stings and less labor for 
the manipulator, and less annoyance for the bees. ‘There 
is only one exception to this, when regarded as a standard 
rule, and that is,in the case of robbing going on in the 
apiary. Inthat case all regular work among the hives 
i1ust be suspended until the fracas is settled, and every- 
thing is restored to its normal state in the apiary. I will 
tell you more about robbing and robbers some other time. 
We must hurry and attend to the lesson in hand. 

‘* Well, you can see that this record-card indicates the 
age of the queen, and that she is full-blood Italian. It also 
shows that she is ‘‘ clipped.”’ : 

‘** Clipped ?’*’ queried Mr. Bond, doubt and wonder in 
the tone of his voice as he spoke the word. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand what you mean by that.”’ 


‘*T suppose you don’t,’’ I replied, ‘‘ but I haven’t time 








just now to explain. Besides, should I proc 
would probably forget where I am in the 
lesson. 

‘* Well, the next thing the card shows is th 
fact that the colony had sealed brood on sever: 
February; and the next, that it cast a large sy 
12; andthe next, that before the end of the 
colony was doubled up’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ interrupted Mr. Bond, eag 
ing a step nearer. 

‘*Never mind now, Mr. Bond; it’s quite a 
anda very important thing to know—but I'll | 
you off for a full explanation because it’s getting 

‘*What Iam trying to get at in an orderly wa 
proof which I mentioned concerning the honey-yi 
this hive. But first—lest you lose a part of the less 
card teaches—notice, please, the next items on record 

*** April 20: Storing white-clover honey in the fram 
Following that item you see here a record of dates y 
the five supers were put on, successively. 

‘‘ Another thing: Please notice there is a littlecar 
this end of this super’’—directing Mr. Bond’s attentio; 
the super which I was preparing to remove from the hi 
when the swarm interrupted us. 

‘*Well, on this card, as you see, is the number of 
colony ; and next, the number of the super in the order i; 
was placed on the hive. The other four standing i: 
honey-house are marked in the same manner as this. 

‘* This is the special proof I wanted todirect your atte: 
tion toin order to satisfy you that bees can, and do, per 
form wonders in honey-gathering when they have a first 
class chance.”’ 

‘““What do you calla first-class chance ?’’ 
Bond. 

‘*Now, you’ve asked a hard question,’’ I replied. 
hard question in the sense that a full, comprehensive 
swer would cover nearly the whole range of successful bee- 
culture. I can, therefore, give you only a crumb, as 
were, of the whole loaf: 

‘*One factor in the first-class chance, in this particular 
case, was, an uncommonly rich growth of white clover 
yielding nectar very profusely and continuously fora long 
time. And another, plenty of young bees in the hivet 
gather it; in this case not less than 40,000 before April 12 
and thousands more crawling out of their cells every day 

‘* But the bee-keeper also has a share in the first-class 
chance program, if he knows his business and attends t 
and that is, he must know exactly when to give the col 
supers ; and he must watch very closely to be sure that the 
never lack honey-storing room above the brood-chamb: 
while the honey-flow is on. 

‘*These are, I think, the main points. But numer 
other things are important also, which, if ignored, or neg 
lected, or not recognized, will cut an astoundingly lar 
hole in the honey crop, whether the crop is from one 
colonies.”’ 

‘*Do you put all the supers, needed by a colony, o1 
once ?”’ 

‘*I glanced at my friend sharply, when he asked 
question, to see whether he was in earnest or in fun. Satis 
fied that he meant it seriously, I answered : 

‘No, indeed, Mr. Bond. I put oneon first. Whe 
is about full, and I see that the bees are sealing the s 
tions over, I take it off and put an empty one in its pl 
replacing the full one by putting it on top of theo 
Thus I continue to put on supers as needed, Mr. Bond 

To be continued. 
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Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor | 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending 
names and addresses of such as you may know 4 
get this journal? We will be glad to send then 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with t! 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in t 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them tos 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble 
the premiums we are constantly offering as ré 
such effort. 

=o) 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directions accompany 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are r 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon recei 


for your Bee Journal subscription a@ full year 
if you wil 


we will mail you a Wood Binder free 
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5 Questions and Answers. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
direct, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.} 


Perhaps in a Starving Condition. 


ive wintered my bees all right, but I have noticed 

several mornings that the full grown young bees come 

t until the ground in front of the hives is covered with 

them: and they won’t go back to the hive, but crawl around 

until they die away. These bees must either come out at 
night or very early in the morning. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—It is possible your bees are in a starving con- 
dition. If you find no stores in the hive, feed at once. 
Sometimes a colony swarms out in spring because short of 
stores or for some other reason, and if the queen does not 

with them they return to the hive leaving the young 
bees crawling about on the ground. The most you can do 
is to see that they have stores, and keep the hive as warm 
as possible by shutting up any cracks and allowing entrance 
for only a few bees at a time. 


didi atl 


Can queen-cells one or two days before hatching be 
taken three or four miles if lefton the comb? Have you 


ever tried this ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Yes, I have tried it successfully a number of 
times. Ihave taken toan out-apiary a queenless colony 
with a good queen-cell on each frame, put each frame with 
its adhering bees in an empty hive as a starter for a 

cleus, and obtained good queens thereby. I suppose, 
however, you mean to take the queen-cell without bees. 
That I have also done occasionally with success. The cell 
should be well advanced, and must be kept warm and not 
subjected to severe jarring. Pack in cottonin a little box, 
and carry the box in the vest pocket or some pocket close to 
the body so it will not chill. 


—+ oe 


Poisoning a Neighbor’s Bees a Crime. 


1. When I cook and prepare poison like Bordeaux mix- 
ture, etc., for my plants and shrubs on my own property, 
and my neighbor’s bees come and eat it, and are killed 
thereby, can I get into trouble for it ? 

2. When my neighbor’s bees come and rob mine, kill 
them and take their honey, and I in a chemical way kill the 
‘obber-bees on my own property, is there anything wrong 
in it when I thus protect my property ? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. The man that cooks poison that his 
neighbor’s bees may get is cooking trouble for himself, 
most decidedly. The idea that aman can do wrong to 

thers just because on his own property is a pernicious 
mistake. If a man comes on my property that I don’t want 
there, he has no business there, and I may order him off ; 
tif I shoot him because he doesn’t go I’m sure to get 
to trouble. Still more have I no right to destroy my 
eighbor’s bees when they come on my property, for bees 
ve a right wherever they can fly, and if I put poison 
ere they will take it Lam responsible. There is, how- 
r, no danger in spraying plants and shrubs unless they 
in bloom, and an intelligent man will understand that 
sor nouse but a harm tothe plants to spray at that 
When not in bloom, there is no danger to the bees, 
use the bees visit the plants only when in bloom. Of 
rseif the poison were sweetened the bees would visit 
em any time, but the sweetening would be of no use to 
plants, and aman that would sweeten the poison for 
sake of poisoning the bees ought to suffer the full pen- 
tr the law. 


( 
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-. Most assuredly there would be great wrong in it. If 
"bees come to rob my bees, itis not your business to 
p them away, but it is my business to manage my bees 
that no other bees willrob them. If I leave honey stand- 





ing around so as to start robbing, then I am to blame and 
have done a wrong to myself and to you. If I have weak 
or queenless colonies, I must protect them or unite them, 
so robbers will not trouble them. Set it down asa fixed 
principle that if I allow your bees to rob mine, I am the 
one to blame, and it is adamage to you to get your bees in 
the way of robbing, and if I then try to poison your bees I 
am stooping to so meana thing that the law ought to 
handle me pretty roughly. 


><. 


Extracting Propolis. 


I have quite an amount of propolis scrapings on hand. 
What is the best way to extract or melt it ? 
WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—I suppose your object is to get the beeswax 
out of it. I’m not sureI know the best way. I once took 
a dripping-pan filled with it, put it in the oven of the cook- 
stove, and when all was heated for some time poured or 
dipped off the wax. Possibly if water was added before 
heating, the wax would rise to the surface and the propolis 
sink to the bottom. Then when cold it would be easy to 


lift off the wax. 
+e 


Simpson Honey-Plant in Kansas. 


Would the Simpson honey-plant do any goodin this 
dry climate ? The cleome does well here. KANSAS. 

ANSWER.—Very likely it will grow well enough, but it 
would be worth while to sow it in waste places only. It is 
probably not held by any one now thatit would pay to 
occupy tillable land with it. 


— —_—_—>2->——_—_ 


Management for Increase. 


I have six colonies of bees which I want to increase to 
nine, and not allow them toswarm. Three are black and 
three are Italians, and I want to increase the Italians. My 
plan is this: Drive the bees with their queen from the 
Italian hives to new hives with full sheets of foundation, 
and place on the old stand, and place the old hive in the 
place of one of the black colonies, removing the colony of 
black bees to a new place. Do you think this is a good plan 
for dividing ? Do you think it will keep them from swarm- 
ing ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Yes, the plan will work. The change should 
not be made late in the day, lest so few bees enter the hive 
of brood that it be chilled. Doit early in the day, or still 
better at the time the bees are out for a play-spell. It 
would, of course, be betterif you could give a queen or 
queen-cell to the queenless hive, for only field-bees are 
there, and they are not the best to rear a queen. If moved, 
however, at time of play-spell, there will be some young 
bees. If done early in the season (and it would not do to 
wait late for fear of swarming) there is danger that the 
removed black colony will soon become strong again and 
swarm. It will help to prevent this if at the time of 
removal you shake off into the queenless hive all the bees 
from three or four frames. If you leave them to rear their 
own queen, these young bees will be an advantage in that 
regard. wut there may be danger of swarming from the 
queenless hive when the cells mature, so you might cut 
out all cells but one. 








‘* The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—-words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘*hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 

~~ 

The Chicago Convention Picture isa fine one. It is 
nearly 8x10 inches in size, mounted on heavy cardboard 
10x12 inches. It is, we believe, the largest group of bee- 
keepers ever taken in one picture. It is sent, postpaid, for 
75 cents; or we can send the American Bee Journal one 
year andthe picture—both for 31.60. It would be a _ nice 
picture to frame. We have not counted them, but think 


there are nearly 200 bee-keepers shown. 


Preece 
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* The Afterthought. * 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 

By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 
ACTIONS OF BEES AT SWARMING-TIME. 

And so B. Ginner wants to knowif bees pile up in front 
of a swarming hivein weight enough to touch off a mechani- 
cal arrangement to sound an alarm. Bees have forty differ- 
ent ways of swarming. I should not be surprised to see 
several ounces clung together on the groundin front; but 
once in fifty times would be sufficient to expect it, I think. 
Usually the downy young bees very recently emerged are 
mostly swept out in the rush; and many of them crawl 
around awhile before they can get the use of their wings. 
Machinery would have to be made pretty delicate to spring 
with their weight; but I guess the thing is possible. If B. 
G. will rig a second entrance somewhere about his hive (say 
in the rear end of the bottom-board), I think he can get all 
the power he needs by means of it. The idea is to havea 
long crack there almost wide enough to let out bees, but 
not quite, and a swinging gate on which the joint push of 
several dozen bees could be utilized. At ordinary times a 
bee doesn’t want to get out except at the habitual place; 
but in the usual forms of swarming the sentiment seems to 
be any way to get out, or any where. Page 283. 


THE LAYING CAPACITY OF QUEENS. 

That Langstroth experiment on page 248, where queens 
are made to drop eggs on a black cloth—‘‘some thirty, 
some sixty, and some a hundred fold,’’ and the colonies 
turn out accordingly three months later-—it is striking and 
instructive; yet there is danger of predicating far too 
much upon it. The queen that dropped only one egg may 
have been just as gooda queen as the one that dropped 
twenty. Itis not only possible, but probable, that each of 
the queens, with the exception of the first, was laying at 
just about the rate that the workers were able to care for 
theeggs. If Iam right, no queen (in the season) will lay 
much in advance of the wishes of the workers. Far be it 
from me to wish to nullify all the conclusions of the paper 
referred to. Two things remain after we have made all 
proper allowances: Some queens will not keep up with the 
reasonable requirements of a fair colony. To supersede 
them is of course just the proper thing to do; only don’t 
make mistakes about the facts. The other thing is that 
some few queens will keep up with the requirements of an 
immense colony in which most queens would fall far short. 
These presumably are of extra value; but their phenomenal 
laying exhausts them quickly, and they are not likely to 
last long. 

BEES 


AND FRUIT-BLOOM FERTILIZATION, 


Anent the articles of Thaddeus Smith, on pages 262 and 
280, denying fruit-fertilization by bees—we can make be- 
lieve we are Boers, and he cau bea Britisher without mak- 
ing believe; ang thus we will have a splendid chance to 
learn courtesy and fair conduct toward adversaries. He’s 
right that pretty much all that class of experiments are 
inconclusive in which boughs or trees have been covered 
with fine netting. In thus preventing insect pollenization 
other modes of pollenization are also hindered, if not pre- 
vented altogether. Our folks must mend this defect and 
experiment some more. Apparently neither himself nor 
his friend are well posted in insect lore. We greatly need 
a skilled entomologist turned loose in May among the 
islands of Lake Erie. Quite possibly he would see with 
half an eye that the sheltered location keeps off predatory 
insects, and that nectar-loving insects are abnormally thick 
there. Moreover, from climatic and other causes, these 
islands are among the choicest spots on the globe for fruit- 
‘ulture. The excellence of results without bees does 


not 
show all it seems to. 


Still, a chance for some competent 
and friendly hand to show how much better results can be 
attained with bees. And let us watch the present straw- 
berry bloom, and see how many of us can ‘‘ pink him ”’ on 
his reckless assertion (page 280) that the blossoms of pistil- 
late strawberries do not secrete nectar. Look for bees, of 
course, but especially look for very sma// insects. 


HEALTH AND BED-CLOTHING. 


On pages 248, 249, Prof. Cook has a splendid article on 


the health of the dear ones at home. Iwill not attempt to 
say Over again 


his good precepts, but rather (as possibly 











is too much my habit of late) ‘‘ mouse ”’ to see if | 

a little heresy somewhere. He advocates plen: 
clothing—he’s right—but then there stands unn 
the very prevalent evil of foo much bed-clothing. 
not getting somewhere near the bounds of heresy 
ignore such an evil—as if we should say, Folks 
eat plenty of food, and not waste too much tim 
It’s half in vain to have pure air outside the “k 
underneath, next to our persons, the air is thick 
creted gases and thin of oxygen. And that’s the s 
things which must exist with unnecessary sheets of 
batting over us. And is not the resulta torpid skin 
as bad as weak lungs? Or, amI wrong about this 
business ? 
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* The Home Circle, « : | 
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De tt tt 
Conducted by Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 


Because You Keep in Tune. 





There is a harmony that runs thro’ all God’s works of 


OVe 


Pe 


It rises thro’ the hum of earth to join the choirs above: 
And if your heart desires a part, morning and eve and noo 


F 
. . a 
In the wide chorus, sing your best, and always keep in tune q 


The voices close beside your ear may grate discordantly. SQ! 
And sometimes all the world around seems to be out of key 
But hold the note you know is true, sing clear and sweet. a 
Others will join the melody because you keep in tune. 


PRISCILLA LEON,’ 





SUCCEEDING BY READING. 


I am sure we are all glad that Mr. Hutchinson visited 1 
Coggshalls, and gave us the beautiful pen-picture of 
home. The remark of W. L. Coggshall to Mr. Hutchins 
so pregnant with sense and truth that I wish to take it as 
text on this occasion. ‘* The man who reads is the mai 
succeeds.” 

I have always remembered something I read of Lev 
years ago: ‘*Show me a man’s library, and tell mé 
company he keeps, and I will tell you the man’s character ; 
It has often been remarked that we owe our civilizatio: 
discovery of the printing-press. Sure itis that witho 
stored-up wisdom which we have in the blessed 
grace our homes, our progress would be very much less! 
I think I saidin a previous number of these ‘* Home | 
papers that I wished I was able to put the Youth’s Com 
into every home in our country. 

I have also said that there were three things | 
strive to develop in the child from the very first—as s 
he could lisp ** papa” or l could make him underst 
wishes—‘‘ truthfulness, self-control, system.” I wis! 
now that I would also strive to interest the child in | g 
good reading, from the very earliest moment. The 
sery magazine should be among the child’s first possess 
soon as it can enjoy pictures or tingle with pleasu 
story. This should be followed by Saint Nicholas 
Youth’s Companion. Of course, the child can not re 
at first, but how delightful it is for father and moth 
wich in the Sunday walk between the talks and r 
Sunday, and surely a little time each week-day « 
better spent by either parent than by giving it to tl 
with some good book or paper as the third party. | 
mence thus early, I think there will be rarely any 
interesting any child of ordinary 
book or paper. In case the child does show 
parents should tax invention till they succeed. 

I know of one little boy who was quite a ti 
parents in his very early years by a discouraging 
to book and paper. He would enjoy their reading ! - 
was very slow to read for himself. A _ visit to 
friends who possessed a menagerie of white mic: & 
the boy greatly, and nothing would do but that | 
like pets. The parents, of course, were inter 
desire and suggested that he find out where | 
them, what they would cost, and suitable cages 
the little rodents, when they should 
result was that the little fellow hunted the pay t 
advertisements regarding white The pai 
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spportunity at once secured the papers which treated 


} 


stock and were delighted to note that not merely the 


tisements but everything about the prospective pets was 
P t only scanned but thoroughly read. The pets came, were 


little a great pleasure. They soon, however, lost 
ittractiveness, but the taste for reading commenced in 
scanning for advertisements, ever remained. These pa- 
er see white mice but they feel grateful for their 
i} » the development of a taste for reading which has 
a er been of inestimable value to their boy. 


ed according to the latest rules and improvements, and 


st Mr. Coggshall’s implied reason for reading—that it brings 
ess —is certainly one not to be neglected. We all remem- 
Sedan” and the speedy undoing of Louis Napoleon. 1 
t often stated that the greater intelligence of the 
irmy explained the quick conclusion of that momen- 
nflict between the two great nations. 
yg Ihave been greatly impressed as I have visited among 
farmers, notonly in Southern California, but also in the 
East, to note how the best success in the field and orchard 
vays goes hand in hand with a good library and numerous 
ent papers in the home. It is true that in the past, fru- 
ive sense. anda close attention to business, would 
ften bring success even to the unlettered. But that day is 
ecoming a thing of the past. Competition is rapidly crowd- 
ng the weakling to the wall. This is becoming as true in 
criculture as in other lines of business. Very soon the man 
that succeeds must know the best and practice it. He must 
e fully up tothe times. To do this, he must possess the 
oks and papers, and must bea close reader of the same. 
What has given such sections as Western New York, Northern 
Ohio. Michigan, allof New England, their supremacy in the 
J way of progress and advancement? Unquestionably it came 
rom the fact that they were preeminently a reading people. 
‘The home-table gave to the home circle the best of books and 
magazines and such papers as The Country Gentleman. 
Rural New Yorker, and American Bee Journal took no second 
place among the literary works in these homes. 


Ie w rr 


In speaking to our people of Southern California, I often 
hold up one hand with fingers and thumb extended and 
explain upon five things of which, we of this State, have great 

ison to be grateful: Our mountains, our wondrous climate, 
ncomparable fruit, our pure water right from the moun- 
rocks, and last and best of all, our splendid people. 
Visitors from the East often remark upon the splendid culti- 
tion which they note in the orchards of our Southern Cali- 
fornia. They often say there is nothing to compare with it in 
i¢ Kast. If they should look in upon the home circle of an 
evening, they would make the more interesting discovery that 
this intensive culture was not alone characteristic of the 
orchard work, but was equally true in the mind-field. I have 
heard it said that every one reads in our Southern California 
homes. While very likely this is an exaggeration, it certainly 
Ss true that ours is a reading community, and is destined to 
vecome entirely so. The man who does not read must catch 
the habit or move out. This is a kind of blessed leaven. and 
very community may well pray thatit be broughtin liberal 
zauge to their ** home circles.” 


} 


But the business advantage is by no means all that comes 
from this habit of reading. We not only need men who know 
details of their work, but we also stand in pressing need 
men with broad views, men who grasp the right relations 
things, men who have broad sympathies, that go beyond 
shborhood, State, or even country. With what pride and 
titude we have all noted and followed the course of Mr. 

ur Secretary of State, as he has managed the intricate 

ems Of our recent international affairs. We would not 
been so honored if he had not been aman of widest 
ud broadest sympathy. In this case the whole world is 
the influence and receive an uplift because of the wide- 
ng stretch of a single mind. It goes without saying 
Mr. Hay could not have taken the proud place which he 
es except for the fact that he was a man of widest read- 
His culture stopped not with his home affairs, but he 
vs that he understands the temper and relations of the 
us Other nations even better than they understand each 
It is, then, one of the best uses that we derive from 
reading, that our view is broadened and we are not dis- 
ei ed by the petty things of life, but are able to grasp the 
: ' meaning of the great events, and so are able to plan and 
lor the greatest good of all. 


ete. Oe 


Every right-minded person loves companionship. Even 
ir Master. inthose bitter hours in the garden. was sor- 

j when the disciples fell asleep and could not watch with 
; i that terrible hour. I never see a good man ora good 
lan treading life’s pathway alone that I do not fee! sorrow- 











ful, and wish that a better fortune had granted to them the 
dear companionship which is the brightest crown of the best 
home circle. Even the most favored of us can not always 
have our loved ones about us. Death, cruel circumstance, 
often forces separation whether we would or not. Then it is 
that the book comes as avery angel of mercy. Who of us 
has not driven loneliness from our homes and hearts at least 
by a short-lived forgetfulness as we have chosen for our com- 
panion the treasured words of some great author? That 
greatest and best-loved American—Abraham Lincoln—it is 
reported, had but two books in the long preparatory days of 
youth—the Bible and Shakespeare. Yet what good use he 
made of them. The one made him companion of many of 
the greatest minds and greatest hearts that ever blessed the 
world; yea, it did better than this, it gave him a heart that 
reached out even to the most lowly of God’s people and was 
ever alive to the needs and sufferings of those about him. 
Except for reading, and these two great teachers, who were 
such good companions during the long, prosaic days of Lin- 
coln’s boyhood, we should have been poor indeed, for we 
should not have had Abraham Lincoln to put the superlative 
gilding upon the pages of our nation’s history. 


The ability to entertain one’s self, and to be happy even 
though all our friends depart from us, is certainly one to be 
treasured among the bestof onr possessions. A library full 
of the masterpieces of literature, and a taste and desire to 
seek out the best they have for us, will do more than aught eise 
in the world to drive ennui and the gloom of loneliness from 
the one whom bitter fortune has separated from the loved ones. 
It is a problem, and noless a puzzle, to many of us to know 
how to keep the children interested in the home, that they 
may not know of the evil or be enticed by the sinfulness that 
the street and even worse places are ever reaching out to lure 
the precious children into ways that lead to death. 


I have two habits of mind for which I have never ceased 
to be grateful. I think I am mostly indebted to my mother 
for them. She was the mother of a large household, and the 
cares incident to her life, minding as she did not only the 
household, but butter and cheese making, and often the care 
of the yard, made her life, I think, one of the fullest that I 
ever knew. Mother loved books and nature. She was never 
so busy that she could not get a little time each day to read, 
and, as I look back, it seems to me one of her best pleasures 
was in reading with us children, or going out to interest us in 
some insect or flower that seemed peculiarly interesting and 
beautiful. The result of all this was not only to make mother 
the dearest companion of my childhood, but such a love of 
books and reading that I never find the time to drag heavily, or 
the days or hours to last too long. 


I remember once, a few summers ago, I was dropped at 
Yucea, one of the most desert places of our great mid-conti- 
nent desert. Numerous others were alike unfortunate. I 
think I never knew more yawning in a single day or more 
complaint against fortune. Yet it was one of the most inter- 
esting days that I ever spent. A book, describing the natural 
history of the country and the numerous object-lessons right 
at my feet which vividly illustrated the word-picture of the 
book, made the day all too short. It was with regret that I 
greeted the evening and the coming train that was to bear me 
away. 

The greatest good from books, is the soul uplift, for this 
is immortal. Space permits me only to mention it here. 





Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 

toe 

Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer. a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 


of this song. 
+e em —-- — 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 


Se ene 
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QUEENS! Pea oo 
Fine lot of Ch 


Improved Golden and Leather-colored 
ians are what H. G. QUIRIN rears. 

We have one of Root’s best long-tongued Red- 
Clover Breeders from their $200 queen, and a 
Golden Breeder from Doolittle,who says if there 
iS a BREEDER of golden bees iu the U.S. worth 
$100, this one is worth that sum. The above 
breeders have been added toour already im- 
proved strain of queens for tbe coming season. 

J. L. Gaudy, of Humboldt, Nebr., wrote us on 
Aug. Sth, 1900, saying that the colony having 
one of our queens had already stored over 400 
pounds of honey (mostly comb); he states that 
he is certain that our bees work on Red Clover, 


Ital- 


as they were the only kind in his locality and 
apiary. 
A. I. Root’s folks say that our queens are 


extra fine, while the editor of the American Bee 
Journal tells us that he has good reports from 


our queens from timetotime. We have files 
upon files of unsolicited testimonials. 
After considering the above evidence, need 


you wonder why our orders have increased each 
year?’ Give us atrial order and be pleased. We 
have years of experiencein mailing and rearing 
queens. Safe delivery will be guaranteed, and 
instructions for introducing sent with each lot 
of queens. 
QUEENS NOW READY TO MAIL. 
Prices before July tst: 


1 6 12 
Warranted stock $.75 $4.25 §$ 8.00 
Selected warranted 1.00 5.00 9.50 
Tested 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Selected tested . 2.00 10 50 


Extra selected tested, the 
best that money can buy, 4.00 
Folding Cartons, with your address printed 


on in two colors, $4.00 per 1,000; 500 for $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Ohio. 


Parkertown is a Money-Order Office. 
By contract this ad. will appear twice per 
month only. 14E13t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bee-Supplies 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South 
MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS. 

LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest 





se 


Freight: Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 
C.H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. MutH & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI,.O., 


sila dhtl 


© :3:0 3:03:16 





Do You Wanta 


igh Grade of Italian Queens 


Or a CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 28, 1901, 


+ \o0<o 


D. J. BLocHER, Esq., Pearl City, 111. 
Dear Sir: —Your quotations on 48 untested 
Italian Queens, ready for delivery by May 13, 


1901, at hand. It being the first offer out of sev- 
eral inquiries,and, besides, you having promptly 
favored me with queens last year, you may, in 
appreciation thereof, have we order. i 
fours truly, . KREUTZINGER. 
Prices for May Be June: 


Number of Queens P 1 6 12 


GOLDEN QUEENS. 


U ntested , $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.00 
Tested 1.25 7.00 11.00 
Select Tested 2.00 10.00 17 00 
Breeders 5.00 
HONEY QUEENS, 

Untested $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 
Tested 1.25 7.00 11.00 
Select Tested. 1.50 8.00 13.00 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 
list free. 
D. J. BLOCHER. Pearl City, Ill. 


14Eot 


Descriptive price- 


Please meution the Bee Journal. 





Northern Italian Queens! 


Reared from Imported Mothers. 


Our stock is so carefully bred and selected, 
as to secure car-loads of honey. Locality free 
from foul brocd and other bee diseases. Prices: 

1 untested Queen, $1.00,6 for $5.00; 1 tested 


Queen, $1.50, 6 for $7.50; best imported Queens, 


$6.00; fair imported, $5.00, 
ADA L. PICKARD, 
18E7t RICHLAND CENTER, Wis. 
lease mention Bee Journai when writing, 
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A Report from Nebraska. 


I have S colonies of bees which I wintered 


on the summer stands without any loss. They 


were packed witb fine prairie hay, with a shed 
over them which opened to the south. The 
bees are not as strong as they usually are at 
this time of the year, but we have a fine fruit- 
bloom, and the bees are beginning to hustle, 
so I think they will be in good condition for 
heartsease,. which commences to bloom in 
July Dan N. HASKIN. 
Lancaster Co., Neb., May 12. 





Loss 15 Percent—‘*‘ The Home 


Circle.”’ 

My bees came out of the cellar in the poor- 
est condition they ever did, my loss being 
about 15 percent when it usually is about 2 
percent. The cause of loss was short. stores 
and mould. 

I now have 49 colonies all in good condi- 
tion, but I fear we are going to have another 
dry spring like the one we had last year, 
which cut short the honey crop. [I run my 


bees for both comb and extracted honey. 

I think a great deal of Prof. Cook’s 
talks, and hope he will continue them. 
luck to the ** Old Reliable.”’ 


home 
Good 


H. R. Brown. 


slack Hawk, Co., lowa, May 20. 





The California Honey Crop Again. 


We have just had a very nice rain, accord- 
ing to reports I have heard, varying from 
one-half to 1's inches. I presume the readers 
of the American Bee Journal expect me to 


take off my hat 


loud that I can be 


and ery aloud—in 
heard across the 


fact, so 
continent 


that California is going to have a wonder- 
ful crop of honey. ** Nit.’? And that is just 
why Lam writing this. I want to enter a 
protest right here against bee-keepers becom- 
ing so enthusiastic. It reminds me of a lot 
of pigs—throw an ear of corn in among a lot 


of pigs, and when one gets hold of it, instead 
of quickly walking off to one side and enjoy- 
ing his good fortune, he immediately starts 
off and begins to . notifying the whole 
herd of what a good thing he is going to haye, 
and thereby loses his getting what 
he justly should have had. 

Now, don’t mark me down as being hide- 
bound and selfish, for I don’t want all of the 
‘corn,’ but Ido want all that I from 
the cob. Ihave noticed more than one arti- 


squea 


chance of 


shell 


cle—in fact, | think several—since the pres- 
ent season set in, that was very misleading. 
The writers were innocent of any intentional 
harm, yet I think they have done consider- 
able to the honey market. I will cite only 
one instance to illustrate: Mrs. Harris, on 
page 341 of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, says 


*And considering 
prospec tive large 


California’s 


crops of 


and Cuba’s 
extracted honey, | 


shall operate my bees principally for comb 
honey.”’ Now, | think Mrs. Harris must 
have drawn her conclusions from what she 
has read. 

As to Cuba’s prospective crop I would not 


like to hazard even a guess, for | know noth 
ing about the country or its prevailing con- 
ditions; but as to California, I do not think 
the facts of the actual conditions here will 
warrant any conclusions that California will 
have a large extracted honey crop. Ido not 


believe itis right for any one to make an 
assertion unless it is founded on facts that 
will substantiate his argument, and as I have 


implied that California will not have a large 


crop of honey, | will endeavor to give the 
actual conditions here 

Please bear in mind one thing, that is, that 
Il am speaking comparatively with large crops 
of the past Seasons. The last time Southern 
California had a good honey season Califor 
nia produced a great amount of honey Phat 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. 


Book 
‘Business Dairying” & Cat.212 free. W 


. Chester,Pa. 





Queens reared 
daughters of sele 
and select gold 
reared 34% miles 
mated to select d: 
each; untested 
Queens, from same 
either strain, 75 
bees owned neare 
miles. None impur 
3, and but few with 
23 years’ experience. | 
on large orders. ( 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVis 
6A26t Spring Hill, Tenn 
Please mention Bee Journal when w: 











Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consigument of the fines) 
to-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. Th: 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee- “Keepers 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. ( 


“THE A. I. ROOT CO.. 


H. G. ACKLIN, Manager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journa 


LONE STAR APIARIES 
Price of Ouee 
from Importe 





others 
Tested. .1—$ 1: 
wea 1 
Tested. ¢ 


Golden, san 
price se 
tested, eithe 
race, $2. 0. ge t 





G. F. DAVIDSON & SONS, 
Establisht 1885. | FarrviEw, Wilson Co., T 
12Atf Please mention the Bee aslo 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field n 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


’ ° +] 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AWord to the Wise Bee- Keeper 


Is the title of an essay on queen-rearing. S¢ 
free to all applicants. Address, 


19A4t HENRY ALLEY, Wenhan, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writin 


HORSE - HIGH! 


«ee BULL- STRONG ... 

With our Duplex Automat 

Ball Bearing Woven \ 

Fence Machine, any far 

can make 100 Styles, an 

50 to 70 rods a day 

of the best and most | 

cal fenceon earth ata 

the Wire to make it « 

20 to 30c. per | rod 

We sell Orname! 

and Gates, Farm f+ 

Gates, Plain, Bari» x 
Colled Spring Wire 

direct to the farme t 

sale prices. Catalox 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box D51. Muncie, ind. 



























































Please mention Bee Journal whe 





PUMANUFACTURER OFX 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everyt 
bee-keepers. Orders filled prompt! 
the best shipping facilities in the 
will save money by seuding for out 
Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supp!) 
Nicollet Island Powe 
16Atf MINNEAPOL! 
lease mention Bee Journal wh 
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SUF Since then, as every One KNOWS 
lifornia has had a series of dry 
That being the case, no industry has 


worse than apiculture, and, to illus- 


I w cite a few of the losses that have 
der my personal observation. | will 
with my own apiary: At the close of 
ason of 1897 | had 120 colonies of bees, 
all but 65 of them. Since then | 
nt 204 colonies. and at the begin- 
his season | had 147 colonies. I have 
etter than the average, and will 
ort table. omitting names, and using 
ctead. This will represent different 
the five counties of Southern Cali 
it I know of their conditions in 
}iM] 
Su7 0] 
mies Colonies 
lw ~ *” 
tt 84 
( yt) y in? 
Vl I) “75 7 loo 
Mr. I ) 65 
Mr. | SD ‘ a 
Mr. G ) ; 1 
Mr. H es) Ow 
Mr. | 6 .. 00 
Mr. J ‘ (19H)—7 eols.) 
Mr. K. 7 10) 
Mr. | 2M ek 100 
Mr. M. Su nO) 
One istrict 5 miles across it 1500 240 
Mr. N. 100 34 
but it is unnecessary. This 
tto show something of what the 
« bee Southern California: and that 
the honey-producing plants 
‘ Tere also, many of them -having 
[1 { majority of the bee-keepers who 
\ wes left willtry to build up their 
iries crease in an apiary that is run 
oney will be at the expense of 
e present time we have had so 
and cold weather that my bees 
red conparatively little honey, and 
ne can, under the now existing condi- 
see the prospect fora large honey crop 
wi. [ vote him the palm. 
Since writing tne above I have received an 
fT ents per pound for 1 tons of nice 
ne llow does that strike you ? 
J. W. GEORGE. 
Rive e Co.. Calif., May 4 





Nectar Going to Waste in Michigan. 


Ihe es are very busy on fruit-bloom and 
Bee-keeping is in its infaney in 
s calit There are thousands of acres 
as e! over, willow-herb., basswood, 
roldenro asters and many other honey- 
ints too numerous to mention, that are 
their nectar year after vear. 
la o ears old, and commenced bee 
‘ rat li [am very much interested in 
[ have always been in the habit of carry 
bee-papers in my pockets instead of 
bacco Whenever | found any one that | 
l interest | would either give him sample 
es, or tell him the valuable information 
ontained, and | find | have been well 
I trouble, as | have interested quite 
any in bee-keeping 
Evias E. Coveyot 
} ett Co.. Mich., May 1S 





Transferring from Box-Hives to 
Movable Frames. 


e time avo some one 


gave instructions 
ransterring bees and combs from box- 
inovable frames. His instructions 

i for thorns run through the holes in the 
es Into the edges of the combs, thus pin- 
them fast. Now, I haven't the thorns at 
and even if I had I have a way that I 
think others will: I also 


e better, and | 
e better success in getting the combs to 


in, and it makes them much straighter. 

» My plan is as follows: 

Wire the frames the same as for putting 
dation in them Then cut a piece of 
re a scant inch thick that will just fit 
>the ir 


side of the frames, and nail this to 
i convenient size. say 2 inches larger 


| 
| 


APITALIANKR 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Having been 28 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best known plans, I will 
continue to rear the best. 


PRICES: 
One Untested Queen. $1.00 
One Tested Queen ... 1.35 
One Select Tested Queen 1.50 
One Breeder seen 3.00 
One Comb Nucleus . 1.80 





BelgianHares 


Choice, pedigreed and common stock; young- 
sters, $3.00 per pair. Write for description and 
prices. J. L. STRONG, 

11Atf Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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IF YOU NEED 


a Portable Fence, try the PAGE. It can be taken 
down and re-stretched any number of times. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale— Jobbing. 








I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and ° 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bebs = Suppliés 


CATALOG FREE. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journal. 


ee 
BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


BRASS, to order, 4-inch, $1.75; 3'-inch, 
$1.35; 3-inch, $1.25. TIN—4-inch, $1.50; 34- 
inch, $1.10; 34-inch, $1.0 +; 24-inch, 90 cts.; 2- 
inch, 65 cts.—-per mail free. 

Bingham Smokers never lose fire—always 
READY. 23 years the best and cheapest—and 
always will be. Bingham & Hetherington 
Uncapping-Knite is the best also. See May 
9th No. American Bee Journal, or send for 
circular for description. 

1. 


. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
ovwv 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


’ ® 
1901—Bee~-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. |. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight. and ship promptly. Market price 
yaid tor beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
































M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 





each way. to be used for a lap-table. This ca 

be used for putting in foundation as well as 
the old combs. Fit the pieces of old combs 
together as closely as possible, and trim off 


all around even with the smaller board, then 
lay the frame on top of the combs, holding it 
down steady and firm, and cut with the Knife 
close along the wires down to the mid-rib o1 
septum, pressing the wires down firmly in the 
crease. Lay another lap-board on top, and 
turn the whole thing over on the other side 
lift the first board mentioned and lay aside 
Have some narrow wood splints made, say 

inch wide and as long asthe frames (wood 
separators make good ones), then tack on 1, 
» or 3, according to the sizes of the pieces of 
comb used, and the work is done 
course, 


4 


except, ol 
that the splints are to be pulled off 
after the bees have attached the combs to the 
frames. 

I have many made upin this ways 
which are as straight, and but for the line of 
connection between pieces of comb can not be 
told from one built upon foundation. 


combs 


Consign all crooked pieces of worker-coml 
and a// drone-comb to the extractor, as the 
profits from them will not pay for the * put 


teration ** necessary. 


The bees have done good work on willow 
bloom, but rain and cold weather held them 
from fruit-bloom almost entirely. 
the fruit is not yet through blooming, and the 
dandelions are out, but the cold weather 
keeps the bees from them F. W. Hawi 

Sioux Co.. lowa, May 138 


Some ol 





Lost 8 Colonies—Dandelion in 
Bloom. 


| had 65 colonies of bees last fall, but have 
lost S of them up to date. Dandelion is in 
bloom, and fruit-trees will be in a few days if 
it gets warmer. It is quite cool and 
to-day, and rains a little SS 2 

Allegany Co., N. Y¥.. May 13 


Wine 
BAKER 





Bee-Sting Remedy. 


1 noticed in the Bee Journal an inquiry 
a bee-sting remedy. I use iodine, and if ap 
plied at once there will be no swelling an 
the pain will cease in a few This 
remedy can be used even on the youngest 
child without injury H. W. HaMILToN 
Walker Co., Ala., May 14 


lol 


seconds 














Uniting Weak Colonies in Spring. 
This is considered by many experienced 


Hall, in 


. has this to say 


bee-keepers lovye’s labor lost J.B 


the Canadian Bee Journa 


This I have found from 


practical exper! 
ence is waste of valuable 


time. It is all very 
well todo itas an amusement, but for profit 
never unite twoor three, or ten weak colonies 
See that they have enough honey, keep them 
shut down, and give them a letting 
alone, and they will be sure to pull throug! 
If you have ten, and you put nine together 
there is only one queen left, and that may be 
the poorest queen of the lot You have not 
only lost four or five, but you have destroyed 
the good queens, and very likely have a poor 
one left, and you have nothing but your 
queen. Don't unite in the spring, let them 
pull through if they can; if they don’t. you 
have the hive for something better when the 
warmer season comes, That is my experience 
after 25 vears I used to unite them, and 
when we put them together they made a very 
cvood-look ing colony of bees. . 
and bees, but in three weeks 
only one colony of bees, and, therefore, | 
think my time was wasted. You know as 
well as I do, that those bees are old. and wil 
live a few weeks only, and they don’t pay for 
the labor of uniting them with a colony that 


rin vl 


both in honey 
from that I had 





has a « ice You Hay lose your queen 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “Je 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for acopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 











——= NOTICE == 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 Vine St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
{ South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 


and low freight rates. 


As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 


Also booking orders for healthy ITALIAN BEES, shipped this month. Full 
colonies, 8 frames and queen, $6.00. Wholesale rates on application. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
wv 


28 cents Cash x 
Hk 
paid for Beeswax, % 2 sexs/s"pema~ 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


SA 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 










This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
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Red Glover Queens 


lj 





a 
3 a 
S LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW. 
> a 
a NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Pre- 
Aes mium for sending us TWO new subscribers 
€) to the American Bee Journal for one year 
> (with $2); or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending Ss 
6 ) us FOUR new subscribers with $4.00). > 
= We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- < 
@)) ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
> season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 2 
6) any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, (Vg 
having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 

{ leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. rm 
¢ They stored red clover honey last season. > 
7a Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach’”’ queens will be filled in rota- . 
@)) tion—‘‘ first come, first served ’’—beginning about June 10th. It is 
7 expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, as a large number < 
€)} of nuclei will be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
> good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. 2 
€) CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, (Vs 


$1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


Si GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
© SE SHE SPE SIE SIE SIE SDE SE SE GE SIE WDE SE SEG 2E SECS 





that uniting. and if you do 
queen those bees are} old, and 
pass from the stage of action ir 
time. 


Light-Weight Brood Foundation. 


J. M. Rankin reports in Gleani 
Culture a series of interesting « 
which are a bit surprising in their 
put in nine different hives comb fo 
different weights, the heaviest 
Langstroth sheets to the pound. t} 
up to 13 sheets to the pound. puttir 
same hive foundation of two differen: 
for the purpose of comparison. 
equal show to vertical and horizont 

He found it more difficult to put 
foundation in the frames and wire it: | 


bees showed a preference for the | 


dation by working it first, their pref 
being strongly marked when the heavies 
lightest were put in the samehive. W 
tical wiring, 10 sheets to the pound w 
lightest that could be used without 
the sheets wavy and stretched betwe 
wires. With horizontal wiring al] 
even those running 13 to the poun 
straight and even combs. Tons of 
tion are now made in sheets running 4 a 
to the pound, which weight was former! 
sidered entirely too light for brood- 
but it now appears that by using hor 


wiring it may be used even as light as | 


the pound, making quite a saving. Th 


eulty of satisfactorily wiring such light { 


dation, however, should make one a 


cautious. 
- 


Foul Brood and Its Treatment. 


In the Canadian Bee Journal for Janua 


1901, I see that Mr. Pender, editor of the 
tralasian Bee-Keeper, advises the hivi: 


foul-broody bees on starters of comb-fou 


tion as a pretty sure way of curing th 
ease, 

I judge Mr. Pender to be a good bee 
and a man that would treat his coloni 
fore they became bad with foul brood 
then doing his work so carefully and 
that he made a success of curing all } 
ing the bees on starters of comb foundat 

The number of cures that can be! 
way will depend entirely upon the fo 
conditions: 

Ist. On how little diseased hon: 
find to take out of the old combs w 
are being removed. 

2d. Where much of the honey 
broody colony is badly diseased, ev 
will depend upon whether anything 
placed above the queen-excluder to 
diseased honey after the bees are 
starters, if the starters are not to ly 

In the honey season of 1875, wl 
my own apiary of foul brood, I to 
combs out of several diseased co 
left the bees to build combs o1 
frames, and in a short time I had 
many failures as I had cures. Tl 
cured every colony that was not ba 
disease, but failed on every colo 
been bad with foul brood, and ha 
deal of unsealed honey in the brood 
the old combs were removed. Jus 
the bees had a little comb mad 
part of the old diseased honey in 
tle lateron foul brood made its 
again. I then resorted to taking 
new pieces of comb that the bees 
the first four days,and let them 
they made after that. This plan 
cleansed the bees of all the diss 
and ended in perfect cures. ! 
many colonies that summer 
clean combs and the frequent 
honey-extractor, and in the fall 
after brood-rearing was all over. | 
a number of foul-broody colonies 
the bees onto sound sealed stores 
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the bees po place to store the diseased 
ey, and forced them to keep it until they 
med it, and that ended the disease. _ 
of these plans and methods I studied 
>> years ago last summer and fall, when I 
yotreat pv out of 60 colonies in my own 


for foul brood. 


When foul-brood matter is drying down it 


tcelf fast to the lower side and bottom 
and there it will remain as long 
s, and during honey-flows the 
<tore honey in many of these diseased 
S | after that foul brood is spread 
colony in proportion to the amount 
) 7 hat is fed from the diseased cells to 
cound larve. In the honey season, when 
ing the combs out of the diseased 

to eure them, the bees (finding ‘the 
honey so handy with no uncapping 

ish into the open cells and take all 

an hold, and where many of the dis- 
cells are full of unsealed honey (as 
isually are at such times) the bees will 
pretty well filled up with diseased honey 
ore a +. combs are removed. To cleanse 
bees ot iis honey I give them starters of 


1e@ CE 8, 


omb sedan, a in four days the bees 


ke them into little pieces of comb and 
re the diseased honey in them. I then (in 


evening) take away all the comb that the 
< made in the four days and give them full 
ets of comb foundation, and before this is 


ked out the eure will be complete. This 
and most practical method for 
classes of bee-keepers to follow, and one 
t never fails. It is one thing to cure an 
ary of foul brood and quite another to do 


ind make more or less increase and have 


ete 


tin I put one 


( 


} 
ic 


i 


mn closes, 


nev season. 1 pick out the 


onies in grand condition when the sea- 
and this can be done. 


When I am examining an apiary | mark 


according to the condition I find 
pencil cross on the front of 
at are strong in bees and have only 
disease: two crosses on those 


h colony 


at have less bees and more disease: and 
three crosses on those that are’ weak in bees 





diseased. In the evening, in the 
weak colonies 
it have the three crosses on, and shake the 

of every three into an empty hive, 
yr colonies to start with. and 
‘nvive them the starters, which are to be 


50 48S 


nake good, bi 


moved in the evening of the fourth day, and 


sheets of comb foundation put in their 


Lee I take the hives next that have two 


sses on, and put the bees of every two of 
se into an empty hive and treat them. | 
n remove the combs out of the hives that 


ve one cross on and shake the bees right 
to the same hives, and treat them. 


Where I tind only a few cells of the disease 


NH 
<1 


om the others, and when the 
rood is 


em and 


colonies that hive large quantities of nice. 
ind brood, I save this brood with some bees 
it and fill up two-story hives with it. I 
set these hives back a little distance 
most of this 
hatched I go in the evening and 
ike the bees intoa single hive and treat 
give them a queen. 

ie Increase of colonies that I make by 
ching out the best combs of brood during 
honey season (which is the only safe time 
io this) more than makes up for the old 

I united 
\ll curing and treating of diseased colonies 
iid be done in the evening, so as not to 
any swarming out and mixing in with 
>. or bees returning to the old stands 
hey have been united with others. 

same method of curing can be carried 
iny time from May to October, when the 
re not gathering any honey, by feeding 
ol sugar syrup in the evenings to take 

eofa honey flow. 
the combs and pieces made in the four 

ould be made into wax.—Wwa. McEvoy. 
Canadian Bee Journal 
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lave a few at $3.00 each. jn 'So 
GEORGE W. YORK & 
& 146 Erie Street, - Kt. << SS. ILL. 





Perit 2$ es oa, 64 pages, illustrated 
mos. trial subscription to our paper, 10c 
AND POULTRY JOt RNAL. Indianapolis, Ind 





Standard Bred Queens. | 3 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts.each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 25- 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 

America. 
$1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. FRED W. MuTH & Co. 
a for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 
Catalog on application. CINCINNATI, O. 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing 
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100 Different Styles of Fence.--It seems al- 
most past believing that one little machine 
which can easily be handled and moved about 
by ove man is capable of weaving over 100 styles 
and kinds of farm, lawn, poultry and ornamen- 
tal fencing. This is, however, true of the Du- 
plex Ball Bearing Woven Wire Fence Machine. 
[tis manufactured by our advertising patrons, 
the Kitselman Brothers, of Muncie, Ind. The 
cut shown with this article gives avery good 
idea of the machine and its method of opera- 
tion. Italso shows one style of farm fence in 
course of construction. The Duplex will handle 
satisfactorily any and all sizes of wire, using 
large wires for laterals and weaving on any 
number of smaller sizes of wires. It will also 
weave perfectly a fence with desirable barb- 
wire at top and bottom, a style of fence much 
sought after and apprec iated in certain locali- 
ties. Fence may be made of any desired height 
up to50inches. As to capacity, this will vary 
somewhat, depending upon many things, but 
the manufacturers state it conservatively at 
from 40 to 60 rods of tarm fence per day. The 
Standard Duplex Machine makes a fence up to 
50 inches high as stated above, but at a small 
additional cost special machines may be had 
which will make fence 54% and 59 inches high, 
respectively. The Duplex is well and honestly 
made of good material, and with anything like 
ordinary care will last indefinitely. Kitselman 
Brothers are also large manufacturers of Orna- 
mental Fence and Gates. These fences are 
made entirely of wire and iron inthe greatest 
variety of form and fanciful designs. They are 
so constructed that they willturnall soris of 
marauders and at the same time increase rather 
than detract from the beauty of the enclosure. 
The ornamental gates and the neat steel posts 
and rails greatly set off and increase the beauty 
and strength and value of the fence. Write 
these people requesting printed matter on fence 
machines, ornamental fencing and gates and 
all classes of fence materials, and don’t forget 
to mention the American Bee Journal when 
writing to them. 





ALBINO QUEENS piotiie oie yo 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
11A%t J.D, GIVENS, LISBON, TEX. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 


50 BLACK 

OUEENS 

506 each, 
by return mail. RIVER FOREST AP 


21Atf RIVER Forest, Cook + oy 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuHIcaGo, May 20.—Market is nominal in al- 
most all lines; alittle comb sells at 15@1lé6c for 
choice white, with the amber grades ranging 
from 2@5c less. No movement of any conse- 
quence in extracted, all dealers seeming to be 
expecting a lower range of prices. A little 
fancy white clover and basswood sells at 7(“ 8c, 
depending on flavor, quality aud quantity 
taken; ambers, 6@7c; dark and buckwheat, 5@ 
5%c. Beeswax steady at 30c. 

. A. Burnett & Co. 


DerkoltT, May 21.—Fancy white comb, 14@15c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7c; amber and dark, 5@6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. 

Very little desirable honey in sight. The new 
crop will find the market well cleaned up. The 
demand is always light atthis season of the 
year. . H. Hunt & Son. 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent per pound. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER. 


BosTON, May 21.—-Our market continues dull 
on honey with very light stocks on hand. Our 
normal yt are as follows: Fancy 1- pound 

cartons, 17c; A No. 1, 16c; No. 1, 15c; No. 2, 12@ 
14c. Extracted from 64@7%c. 

BiakeE, Scott & Ler. 


OMAHA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros, 


New York, May 3.—We report aquiet market 
on all lines. While the old crop of comb honey 
is well exhausted, still there is some arriving, 
which has been carried by the producers, ev 
dently, fora higher price’ Values are mostly 
nominal now, and itis only a first-class fancy ar 
ticle that will sell at quotation prices. We quote: 

Fancy white, 15c; No.1, 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
buckwheat, 9@10c. Extracted is decidedly dull, 
and very little inquiry. Old crop of California 
light amber and partly white, is now being of- 
fered as low as 4%c a pound f.o.b. coast, which, 
of course, hurts the sale of other grades to a 
large extent. Beeswax is firm and sells on ar- 
rival at from 28@29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


BUFFALO, May 18.—Fancy 1 lb. comb, 15@1é6c; 
dark very dull indeed, 8@12c. Berries hurt sale 
of honey now. BATTERSON & Co. 


KanSAS City, May 4.—Practically no ship- 
ments arriving, and very little selling. Weare 
getting $3.50 to $365 per case of 24 sections No. 
1 white; amber, $3.00 to $3 25. Beeswax scarce 
at 25c. W. R. CROMWELL PropvwcE Co., 

Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 3.—Honey market very 
dull. Very little call for anything but choice 
comb honey, of which there is a scarcity. Ex 
tracted quiet. H. R. WRicar. 


San FRANCISCO, May 15.— White comb 11@ 
12 cents; amber, $@l0c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; light amber, 4@4i<¢c; 
amber, 3%@4c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

No large quantities of new honey have yet 
put in an appearance, but the anticipation of 
heavy receipts at an early day is imparting a 
weak tonetothe market. Free purchases are 
not possible, however, at current quotations, 
and dealers may find it necessary to pay better 
prices than now nominally current before se 
curing any considerable portion of this year’s 
crop. 





lo Good Bee=Ranch 


FOr Sal and General Farm 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
214t Address, G. C. GEARN, San Diego, Calif. 


BEE SUPPLIES: 


rROOT'S GO0Ds — 
axs> 





AT ae 3 


Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIAN 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXiraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. vas 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aa W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog hate 
Order of him and save freight. 

Please mention Bee Journal w).en writing 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, I11. 


6Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 











LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by my thorough method 
of training. With my complete 
course I guarantee to train and cul- 
tivate your voice or refund your 
money. The best musical knowledge 

arranged especially for Home Study. 

Has Highest Endorsement, Beautiful 
Address 


descriptive bocklet sent free. 





Please mention Bee Journai wnen writing. 


SWEET CLOVER | * 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 





or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5% 10% 25% 50m 
Sweet Clever (white) ......70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Alsike Clover...........0:- 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover...........:.. 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover ............80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat We 50 1,00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


RISE 


To say tu the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 





1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 


: select tested queen 1.50 
- * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing. 











24th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation. ;:: 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 


RIK 


BEAUTY, 





PURITY, FIRMNESS, *No SAGGING, No | 


LOS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 





Why does it sell 
so well? 


faction than any other. 
Because in 23 years there have not been n 
complaints, but thousands of co 
ments. 


ny 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Egy 


for sale at very low prices. 





uty uty 

tte eee 

ye ri 
Because it has always given better atis. 





Langstroth on the Honey- Seo~ Revised, 
The classic in Bee- -Culture— Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., 111 





Please mention Bee Journal when writi ne. 
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3 Pan-American Exposition 
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> THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
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= will have an Exhibit showing a 
5 e 
S COMPLETE LINE OF BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES, - A. 
Fs i 
»§) Also some NEW GOODS that have not yet been advertised. The 29 
~ — will be conspicuously placed in the Gallery of the Agri Y 
$ cultural Building. Cm. 
x If you have never seen a S' 


~ Ball-Bearing Cowan Honey-Extractor, 
Here is your chance. 
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y 
We expect that HUBER ROOT, the youngest member of the A 
me Root Co., will be the man in charge of the exhibit. He will be Or 
> pleased to meet all our old friends, and make new ones wherever £ 
»5) possible. So 
S Gleanings in Bee-Culture A 
» Kk 
r Will contain a very interesting series of articles on Queen-Rear D 
+) ing, giving New Methods and Short Cuts. There will also be a Ke 
: series on b 
$ BEES IN LAw. Ke. 
; x 
+5) EK. R. Root will tell of his trip through Texas, Colorado, Or EQ. 
gon, and California. Better subscribe now. 


Six months’ trial subscription for only 25 cents. 


: THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


~ 
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> 
ie U.S.A. Sy 
= 
144 & 146 Erie Street. D>» 
“GMB GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “t,4,.6.Es'¢ Stree SS 
~ are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICA a 
»$) Send to them for their free Catalog. S 
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